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FLORIDA---BEES AND HONEY. 











Correspondence of the Progressive sarmer. 

As I wrote you in my article last 
March, I went to Fiorida to raise 
honey, and that is just whatIdid. I 
had 549 hives to care for and run for 
extracted honey. About 30 of these 
were not strong enough to produceany 
surplus, so from about 520 hives I pro- 
duced 120 barrels of Tupelo honey, 4 
grade of honey that my employer 
brands as ‘‘Orange Bloom” and ships 
as such to the Northern markets. But 
the bees that gather it never see an 
orange bloom. 

Down there where I was located isa 
most delightful climate in summer, 
with the thermometer standing at 96 
to 98, as it was for three successive 
weeks before I left there (June 7-b), 
the breez3 from the Gulf 18 miles dis- 
tant was constantly blowing from 
about 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. each day. The 
nights were cool and pleasant. The 
pine land sections of the country were 
free from malaria, chills and fevers. 
The natives are very indclent and iezy, 
little inclined to do any work. 

There is more work done there in the 
honey extrac.ing in spring, than there 
isin farming all summer. I am writ 
ing of Calhoun county, West Fiorida; 
I don’t know that these conditions are 
true of any other parts of the State. 

I left North Carolina February 26th, 
under contract with 8. 8. Alderman, 
of Wewahitchka, Fia, to care for his 
b2es for “four or five months” at $40 
per month and board, but as soon as 
the honey season closed this Florida 
““Cracker” settled up with me, at the 
end of two and half months, without 
even an hour's notice. I had no alter. 
native ‘but to accept his settlement 
and leave. I left there June 7sh and 
rode on my bicycle about 270 miles 
through the country to Valdosta, Ga. 
* There I took the train for Charleston, 
8. C., and from there I wheeled it 
about 240 miles to Wade, N. ©. While 
wheeling it, I had ample opportunity 
to see the country and test the hospit 
ality of the citizans. I am sure that 
Georgia has more life and activity than 
any Southern State I visited. 

I find the Populist party in Plorida 
almost a thing of the past; they have 
been fused and confused till they are 
disgusted. I learned but little of poli- 
tics in Gaorgia, but in South Carolina 
the Tillman crowd is about dead. The 
present Governor is credited with be- 
iog a Tillmanite, but he is a tool of the 
straight Democrats. The Democrats 
tell me the way the thing is managed 
is this: Tne ticket is nominated in 
the State by a primary ballot at the 
polis; this allows everybody to vote. 
So the Democrats goto the primaries 
and vote for the Pupulist candidate 
and nominate him, who will be their 
tool when elected. See? The job has 
been easy and the masses are diegusted 
with Tillmanite Governors. 

A. L. Swinson. 

Goldsboro, N. C, July 19, 1898 
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STANDARD SQUARE BALES. 





Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
Avuemsta, Ga, July 1, 1898 

To the Ginners:—We take the lib 
erty of calling your attention to the 
importance of ¢X2rting all your efforts 
in favor of the adoption of the stand- 
ard siz3 cutton bale, which isa bale 
made in a press box, measuring on the 
Inside, 24 inches wide by 54 inches long, 
and deep enough to makea bale weigh- 
ing abou: 500 pounds. 

The complaints made by the trans 
portation companies ard the foreign 
mills, about the d:fficulties of stowing 
different size bales, and the damaged 
condition in which the American cot- 
ton is received, are so numerous that 
we are sure a great discrimination will 
be made against our cotton next sea- 
son, unless there is a change made and 


an universal siz2 bale adopted and en- 
forced. 


After a number of experiments with 
bales of all the diffarent sizes it was 
found that the best results could be 
had from those mda in press: boxes 24 
iaches wide by 54 inches long, and this 
size has been adopted as the standard 
by all the cotton growers’ associations 
in the Western and Gulf States; also 
by the convention in Atlanta, Ga., 
last May. 

This siz3 (24254) was found to press 
to a greater density, and when pressed 
at the compress, the bagging usually 
Placed on a bale of cotton would then 
cover the bale completely and prevent 
&ny damage. 

It is well understood that the more 


cotton that can be stowed in a steamer, 
the lees the freight, and consequently, 
the more the cotton grower will recaive 
for his crop. It naturally seems that 
a few inches in the siza of bales would 
make no diffsrence, but a few inches 
running irregularly through an ocean 
steamer amounts to a great loss of 
space, and in stowing bales of irregular 
siz38, they are so screwed in odd shaped 
spaces as to often break, and nearly 
always are torn and twisted out of 
shape by the time they reach the 
foreign ports. The lost spaces also 
form air passages and in case of a fire 
the damage is much greater, conse- 
quently the insurance is higher than it 
should be. The same complaints are 
made by the railroads, and by the 
mills when they put their cotton in 
warehouses. 

We think we have fully explained 
the reasons for this change, and that it 
is to your interest to do all that is in 
your power to have every one make 
this change by next season. As a gen- 
erel rule, the press boxes will have to 
be made smaller, either one way or 
both, This can be done with very lit- 
tle expense by lining the inside with 
boards, one lining on another where 
the size is to be reduced several inches, 
Then the follow block can be sawn off 
to fit the box. The cost of making this 
change in most cases will not exceed 
$5. This amount is too small to spare, 
and thereby continue to suffer the loss 
cauged by discriniinations in the past, 
as well as additional ones that will 
surely follow. 

The European mills use about threc- 
fourths of our cctton crop, and of 
course they have a great deal to do 
with the prices of cotton, therefore it is 
to our interest to see that it is shipped 
in the conditicn they want it, and by 
reducing the damage and the cost of 
trapsportation, the grower will get that 
much more for his cotton. 

We have received letters from a ma- 
j rity of the ginners in our territory, 
aod they promise to alter their press- 
boxes to the standard size. We re- 
spectfully solicit the co-operation of all 
growers and those interested in the 
cotton crop, to urge upon the ginners 
the importance of making all bales of 
the standard siz9, as the success of 
this movement and the benefits to be 
derived from it, depend upon them. 
We are confident that a large majority 
of the ginners will make this charge, 
but it is necessary that the change be 
as near universal as possible. 

We are anxious to hear from those 
that are interested in this movement, 
and especially those that have made 
this change. 

Yours very truly, 


J. H. SLOAN, 
_— Se 
DIES A COLLEGE EDUCATION 
PAY THE FARMER? 

Says Colman’s Rural World: 

Tais theme is discussed until the ar 
guments pro and conare familiar to 
every schoolboy. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. Facts are 
more potential than fancies. Soa few 
illustrations will be more conclusive 
than theory or argument. A few years 
since it became the duty of the Gover 
nor of Missouri to appoint a new Sate 
Board of Agriculture, to comprise fif 
teen members. 

In making the apposiatments the 
Governor took particular pains to 
selecs persons who were known to 
have been successful farmers. Some 
time after the board was made up, 
biographical sketches of the members 
were prepared, and it was thon found 
that of the fifteen mea twelve of them 
were college educated men. 

An individual case can be cited that 
is one of unusual intsrest, T.B. Terry 
is perhaps one of the most widely 
known practical farmers in the coun 
try, and one of the most successful. 
He is a college man, educated for the 
ministry, but shattered health at the 
time of his graduation compelled him 
to engage in outdoor work. A son of 
@ minister, raised in town, without 
capital, and with so little knowledge 
of practical farming that he was led 
into buying, on credit, a poor, run 
down farm. Ou. this he and his young 
wife began farming under conditions 
all discouraging, excepting he had a 
college trained mind, This fact has 
enabled him to become famous in agri- 
cultural circles as a finaccially suc- 
cessful farmer; to make of his farm 
which, when he took it, was of such a 
character that an experienced farmer 
to whom it was offered as a gift would 
not accept it, one of the most produc- 
tive in the country ; to acquire for him- 








self and family a comfortable com 


petency; allof which have been ob 
tained from the farm unaided other 
than by his own physical and mental 
effort, not forgetting nis wife, who has 
been an equal partner with him in his 
work. 

There have been successful farmers 
that did not have college educations, 
but each of these realizes that larger 
knowledge would have made success 
easier and perhaps brought success 
sooner. A well trained mind is of in- 
calculable value, and when farmers 
secure for themselves end children 
educations equal to those reqired for 
professional careers then ‘‘clod-hop- 
per,” hayseed and such appelations ap- 
plied to farmers will become obsolete. 


———__ —0 0 <@ + 
NEED FOR MORE THOUGHT. 


Everybody worries too much, but 
very few do too much thinking of the 
right sort. In no department of life 
is careful, constant and intelligent 
thought more necessary than in farm 
ing andin none perhaps is less exer 
cised. Says a writer in the Home and 
Farm: 

“What farmers most need is to learn 
to think. Tnink carefully, correctly. 

“Think about your business, about 
your stock, orchard, garden, soil. Talk 
about them ard learn all you can about 
them. If you know men who under 
stand gardening, ask them questions 
abont gardening. Ack quosticns about 

reeding stock for milk, for beef. Ask 
questions about taking good care of 
hnogs—how to feed them. Ask ques 
tions about how to thin corn ‘and cot- 
ton. Don’t ask only one man, but ask 
m:ny questions of many men. 

“Ask how much more merchants 
want for goods on credit than 
for cash. A man chopping wood 
at fifty cents a cord would have 
to chop two or three corde more 
to buy 100 pounds of flour on credit 
than for cash, You get a great deal 
less for cotton when you spend before 
you make it. Think aboutths Ask 
questions about it. Think about being 
industrious Remember what the Bible 
says about a little more sleep, a little 
more slumber, a little more folding of 
the arms in sleep; so ehall your farm 
grow up in briers and your family wili 
be clothed in rags.” 


——— Oe 
RUNNING STORE BILLS. 


This is a ‘‘bear” that the bravest, 
most honest and economical farmer 
dreads to meet. With receipts from 
sale of farm products in one hand and 
unpaid store bill in the other, the far- 
mer feels that the income of the farm 
will pr: fi; but little when it is already 
spent. There is no feature of the farm 
finance that needs more attention than 
that of the store bill. In the majority 
of instances it is always larger than 
even the highest estimate the farmr 
and his family had made it. Country 
merchants are not expert book keepers 
and errors are liab!e to occur uninteno- 
tionally, says an exchange. 

The farm home has needs that must 
be supplied and frequently the finances 
of the farmer’s family are so managed 
(or rather not managed) that there is 
not a continual cash income, and time 
purchases seem unavoidable. A far. 
mer’s wife of our acquaintance, who 
realiz»d the importance of practicing 
the strictest economy, not having the 
time for or knowledge of book keeping, 
insisted on having bills of all purchases 
made, which were filed away. By 
referring to these the household ex 
penses were q'ickly determiaed. They 
were also a means of settling diffsr 
ences when the merchant’s account 
failed to tally with these bills. Re- 
ceipts were taken for all money paid, 
not because that merchants were re 
garded as dishonest, but as a safeguard 
against error. When settlement was 
made one month the store bill was 
found to be eight dollars more than the 
filed bills showed. The fact was soon 
revealed that eight dollars paid ona 
previous account was not credited. 

Whenever possible all such pur 
chases should be on a cash basis. The 
farmer and his family are more inde 
pendent, and cash for goods means 
cheaper goods. : ‘ 

There is the temptation to lavish ex 
penditure when goods are bought on 
credit. But pay day willcome. And 
money paid for goods worn out or 
eaten up seems like money paid for 
value not received. ; 

Right here is a good opportunity to 
put in a word in favor of such lines of 
farming as dairying Ose great ad 
vantage the dairy farmer has over the 
steer raiser or grain grower, is in the 
fact that returns from sales of milk or 
butter come at least monthly, thus 
providing him with cash for current 
expenses. This feature of the dairy 
business is one of the reasoos why it is 
of so much benefit to a community ; it 
brings money into the community in a 
conetant stream and keeps it in circu- 
lation. 





SCUDDER’S WASTEFUL HASTE. 


A Story With a Moral 

The postmaster at Bunkum was not 
half a bad sort of a man. He was 
alert and quick to see a business chance 
and was at work in his store, in which 
the postofiice was kept, from early 
morning uatil weariness drove the 
last loafer home in the evening. He 
might have made a successful business 
mano on a large scale if opportunity 
had opened the way for him, but be 
cause he had not seen a way to engage 
in large transactions he did not de- 
spise the day of small things. Begin 
ning «s a huckster who traded various 
commodities to country housewives ia 
exchange for butter, eggs, old rags 
and iron, he had built up a trade that 
proved profisable and in the end en- 
abied him to start a modest store at 
Barckum, the stock of which enlarged 
and included more and more @ff-rent 
lines until it became the regulation 
general store, containing as many dif- 
ferent sorts of goods as most of the de- 
partment stores in the big cities. Ifa 
girl wanted a yard of ribbon she found 
it at *‘the store;” if a boy wanted a gua 
or a watch ora fish hook Bob Urner 
found a supply tucked away about the 
place; if a spool of thread or a log 
chain were called for Mr. Urner 
promptly exhumed the article called 
for and named the price. Besides seli 
ing a varied assortment of goods Mr. 
Uener bought anything that was 
offered for sale at his place of business 
at some price. 

It may easily be imagined that the 
goods in his small store were not given 
a very good display, but as he was his 
own buyer, seller, clerk, bookkeeper 
and jasitor he could lay his hand on 
anything in siock that might be called 
for, even if the accumulations of 
months were piled on it, and as to dis 
pley, that was ussless, for the people 
of Bunkum were so confident that 
whatever they might want was to be 
found at the store that they were not 
afraid to call for it, knowing from long 
experience that on some shelf, in rome 
drawér, under some counter or hang- 
ing from some hook in the ceiling the 
article would be found in a short time. 

‘Squire Bunker dropped into the 
store one morning to get his mail and 
to his surprise not one of the usual 
crowd was there. Even Hank Lister, 
who, tradition related, only stayed 
away while eating and sleeping, was 
absent. Mr. Urner was behind the lit- 
tle row of boxes which marked the 
postoffice report. He had just got to 
point where he had discovered that his 
salary for the quarter had increased 
from $8 11 to $11 08, avery gratifying 
showing. 

“Good morning,” cried the postmas 
ter, cheerily, as he surned to get the 
ae owe ; pr 

Equire’s mail. <i 

“The same to you,” replied the 
*Squire, ‘‘thow’s business?” 

*‘Never better,” was the reply, ‘ I've 
just been makin’ up my account with 
The Department” (it takes double 
breasted capitals to say this in the way 
the postmaster did)—‘‘an’I fiad busi 
ness is lookin’ up. I noticed the other 
day in the paper that the post: ffice re 
ceipts are the best guide to judge busi 
ness by an’ my business with The De 
partment is nearly 40 per better’n it 
was last quarter.” 

“That’s good,” said the ‘Squire. 
Then he looked around. ‘You look 
lonesome,” he said, *‘has there been an 
eppydemic in the settlement?” 

“No,” replied the postmaster, with 
a liberally wide smile, ‘‘but they’s a 
raisin’ down to Smiley’s an’ the boys 
know they’s to be a good deal of eatin’ 
after it an’ allo’ them wanted a taste 
o’ Mis’ Smiley’s cookin’, so I’m left 
alone, I ain’t none sorry, either, for I 
wanted to git things in alittle better 
shape. Looks a little cluttered up 
round the edges, don’t you think?” 

The ‘Squire gave a comprehensive 
glance at the interior of the store. 

**] don’t know but it does,” he said, 
deliberately. ‘‘I don’t remember’s I 
ever see a lady’s bicycle suit a-hangin’ 
on aplow handle down to them big 
stores in the city, an’ I dont b’lieve 
they use the stove to show off summer 
hats on.” 

The postmaster laughed in a good 
humored way. ‘‘I’d re’ly like to keep 
things lookin’ a little slicker,” he said; 
but I don’t have time to ’tend to it an’ 
I guess I sell about as much as I would 
anyhow. You see ’tain’t like as if I 
was in a big city where”—— 

‘Gimme five cent wuth o’ t’backer 
‘na clay pipe ’n do up—er do up— 
blame it all, I come away in such a 
hurry I forgot to bring the pager 
where the old woman writ what she 


wanted. G.mme th’ terbacker ’n the 
pipe or I won’t git down to Smiley's 
afore they’ve got the raisin’ over with. 
Funpy, people allus have to have 
raisin’s when a feller’s ina hurry. Pay 
fer this next time I come in; fergot my 
pocketbook.” 

The speaker who had interrupted 
the postmaster grabbed the pipe and 
tobecco and was gone, the whole 
transaction occupying sc mothing less 
than thirty seconds. He was a 
man of middle age, showing signs of 
hard work. His only clothing was a 
hickory shirt, denim overalls, a pair 
of cowhide boots and a very dilapi 
dated straw hat. His overalls were 
hung by one tuspender, and in lieu of 
a button at one end of this solitary 
suspender was a nail. 

Neither the ’€quire nor the postmas 
ter had said a word from the time he 
rushed into the store until he ran out, 
jimped into a buggy with a broken 
spring and aslivered thill, and disap 


peared down the road in a cloud of 
dust. 


“I wonder if Scudder’ll ever find 
time to die?” said the postmaster, re 
flactively, forgetting the sutj ct that 
was up before the interruption of that 
gentleman. 

“I s’pose he wiil,” answered the 
Squire; ‘but unless he mends his ways 
he'll never fied time to do anything 
else.” 

‘I dunno but you're right, Squire,” 
assented the postmaster. ‘‘He’s been 
goin’ on the jimp ever sence I come 
to this settlement an’ still he’s never 
got even with himself yet. He's alius 
more or less in debt an’ never has apy 
money. I'll be lucky if I see what he 
owes me in six months, an’ I give up 
long ago ever gettin’ the account 
equare. I don’t mind trustin’ people, 
*3quire, but between me an’ you, I 
think a cash business is better. When 
you an’ two or three others come in to 
buy something o’ me I know I’m goin’ 
to git the money right on the nail an’I 
allow you'd be wiilin’ to say I sell 
things to you reasonabie?”’ 

**I must say you do.” 

‘‘Well, I try to make it up to them 
as pays cash, for they hain’t got no 
part nor portion in the credit I give an’ 
I hain’t got to worry about bad deb.s. 
There’s Ecudder now; he’s allus on the 
run, but he don’t seem to make any 
headway. He runs here an’ runs there 
an’ does a little o’ this an’ a little o’ 
that an’ ke don’t half do what he does 
work at. I’ve bout concluded that it’s 
better to do a little well that to givea 
good many things a lick an’ a promise 
an’ let it go at that, an’ never git the 
benefit of anything a feller does.” 

‘*That’s so,” said the ’&quire. ‘Jake 
Scudder is in such a hurry that he 
don’t take time to think an’ never 
plans a minit ahead. I don’t make no 
sort of doubt that he’s tried to doa 
day’s work to-day afore he started to 
the raisin’ an’ prcbably he done half a 
dczen different kinds o’ work at that. 
Now he’s goin’ down to Smiley’s j-st 
in time to be too late to help an’ he’ll 
rush back an try to make up for the 
time he lost. He ain’t a minit over 
forty five an’ yet he looks as old as 
me. He’s worked harder an’ accomp 
lished Ies3 than any man in the settle 
ment. His farm looks worse’n Hank 
Lister’s an’ I allow that’s puttin’ it 
pretty far down. Heain’t got no more 
ready money than Hank has, all be 
cause he goes right ahead without stop 
pin’ to make any plans. You wouldn’t 
never ahad this store if you hadna’t 
sot your stakes an’ went right straight 
for ’em, I allow.” 

“Nor you wouldn’t a had your farm 
clear of a mortgage an’ stocked bet- 
ter’n any other in this diggia’s if you 
hadn’t done your work on some sort of 
& system that give you a chance to 
make a showin’ every day,” said the 
postmaster. 

‘That’s right, that’s right,” said the 
quire. ‘‘’Tain’t them that goes the 
fastest that allus gits the most done 
You know the Good Book says: ‘The 
race is not to the swi!t, nor the battle 
to the strong, but to him that endureth 
to the end,’ an’ nO man can endure 
long enough to reach the end onless he 
goes at a gait that he can stand.” 

‘Yes, haste makes waste in more 
ways than one,” said the postmaster, 
as the ’€quire started home, ‘‘an’ a 
man can waste his time easier by 
workin’ without plans than a’most 
any other way.”—Farmers’ Voice. 
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Intensive farming is the thing that 
wins—less risks, less labor, greater 
yields. 
_— 2 So a 
Cyclones seek the point of least re 
sistance. The country offers least re- 





sistance to success. 
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COB CHARCOAL FOR HOGS. | 


Fattening hogs eat charcoal greedily, 
but that made by charring corn on the 
cob is eaten best, and is all that is 
needed to keep them in health. But 
in one of the Minnesota Farmers’ In- 
stitutes, Theodore Louis tells how he 
makes cob charcosl cn a large scale 
where hogs are kept by the hundred. 
He digs a hole five feet equare at the 
top and five feet deep. Into this he 
throws some cobs, setting fire to them 
as they are thrown in until the hole is 
filled. Then the hole is completely 
covered, banking earth against the 
edges of the cover. In twelve hours 
uncover, and the cobs will be found 
completely charred, so that they will 
easily crumble. S'x bushels of this 
are them mixed with eight pounds of 
salt, two quarts of air s'!aked lime and 
a bushel of wood ashes. Dissolve cne 
and a quarter pounds of copperas with 
hot water, and sprinkle over the mass. 
This mixture aids digestion and de- 
stroys the intestinal worms with which 
fattening hogs are alweys infested. 
Hogs, thus fed, have no occasion to 
root, a8 they get what they require 
without this labor. 


- oo eC t—“‘iOS 
THE BEST SHEEP FOR THE 
SOUTH. 


Mr. Henry Stewart, the well-known 
authority on sheep raising, has an ar- 
ticle on the above, sut j :ct in a recent 
issue of Homeand Farm. Mr. Stewart 
says: 

Tastes diffor: This applies to all hu- 
man affairs, and as much to the choice 
of all farm animals as to anything else. 
It is well that this is so. Itit were 
otherwise there would be no advance 
made in the world. We should all be 
keeping the common stock of animals, 
and each of us, knowing no better, 
would be quite saticfizd with what we 
had and would seek for none better. 
But the restlees desire of our race for 
change and variety which has possessed 
all men from the beginning has led to 
@ constant advance and improvement, 
which seems never to be completed, 
j 1dging of each year’s change and ad- 
vance on all previous conditions. This 
is to be most noted, perhaps, in regard 
to sheep. Anyone well informed of 
what improvements have been made 
by American breeders of late yearscan 
see this advance most conspicuously 
exhibited doubtless in the Merino 
breeds and tke several varieties of 
them. This sheep has been the special 
wool sheep of the world since those 
days in which the old patriarchs’ wives 
and daughters spun the fiseces and 
wove the cloths for their households. 
“She seeketh wool, and her bands 
work willingly. She layeth her hands 
to the spindle and she holdeth the 
distaff. And all her household are 
clothed with scarlet.” Thie is the de- 
scription of the virtuous woman, and 
mistress of a household in anciext 
times. The custom of spinning wool 
in those old times—and up to the later 
Roman Empire, and which was com- 
mon among high and low conditions— 
by the maidens, gave to these the 
name of spineaters, by which we call 
the unmarried women even now, 

Tnere is probably no oiher part of 
the world in which this old custom so 
prevails now than the Southern States, 
for here our girls learn to spin the wool 
and the older women weave the jzans 
and knit the hose. Still it is amazing 
toone well informed of the history of 
the sheep and the wool business that 
in this part of the continent of Amer- 
ica the sheep is most strangely neg- 
lected, when it might be increased in 
number ten times without an excess 
of stock or product. But there is an- 
other item of value in regard to the 
rearing of sheep in the South. No 
other part of the Union has eo richa 
soil, all rich alluvium everywhere, and 
no glacial drift has existed to cover 
this with vast beds of gravel and bar- 
ren sand as in the North. Yet no other 
part of the continent produces such a 
low average of crops. Nowhere else is 
there so much land lying idle and neg- 
lected in the old fields. Andat the 
same time nowhere else is the “golden 
footed sheep” so scarce, and rarely to 
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‘* Jam standing now just behind the 
surtain, and in full glow of the coming 
gunset. Behind me are the shadows on 
the track, before me lies the dark valley 
and the river. WhenI mingle with tia 
dark watera I want to cast one linger- 
ing look upon a country whose govern- 
ment isof the people, for the ppt. 
and by the people,”—L. L. Polk, July 
4th, 1890. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 














If Spain ever secures another navy 
sbe doubtless will buy su»marine boats 
mostly. 

The latest report is that what re 
mains of the Spanish navy, under Ad 
miral Camara, is coming to Ceuta. If 
the American fi set ever gets in range 
of it Camara will never Ceuta. 


It is said that in the excitement of 
the hot Santiago fight, Gon. Wheeler 
forgot that the Civil War was over 
and shouted as he led his men on, 
“Give it to the Yankees, boys.” 

The Spaniards relate that the Virgin 
once granted various boons to Spain at 
the prayer of Santiago, but refused the 
boon of good government lest then the 
angels forsake heaven and prefer Spain 
to peradise. 

General Garcia says he is not going 
to play with Gencral Shafter any more. 
To quote the language of ox Governor 
Jarvis, the appearance of the Ameri. 
can Army in Cuba must have ‘‘lowered 
the aspirations” of the Cubans. 

The disease which has seized upon 
about the whole force of ex honorables 
of the Demccratic stripe since their 
exit from the pie kitchen, has been 
diagnosed and pronounced ‘‘pie hun 
ger.” And the iatest information from 
their headquarters to Joe Daniels is 
that they are ex pie ring. 

Certain papers and persons have 
been asserting that Governor Russell 
has no friends in the Republican party. 
The flattering resolutions adopted by 
the Republican State Convention last 
week so heartily commending the 
State administration, must have 
knocked the props from under those 
fellows. 


Four of the bast Spanish cruisers de 
atroyed by the American fleet at San 
tiago cost abuut €3.000,000 each. Pos 
sibly one or moreof them can be raised 
and repaired. Warships are expensive 
machines. Our navy is q ite good, 
but we can use a few more good cruis 
ere, and we hope the Spanish ships 
can be saved. 

The German government should 
either keep its warships outside cf 
Manila harbor or it should furnish the 
seamen with an extra supply of life 
preecervers. When Dewey notified 
the German Admiral that he should be 
careful and not allow his warships to 
get between the American warships 
and the Spanish fortifications, the joke 
was so plain that the average Haglish 
man emiled in jess than two days after 
he read it. 

The Biblical Recorder does not often 
go very far wrong. We snail look for 
a full and compiete answer to our 
questions in its issue of this weeck—a 
discussion of principles, rather than 
men, for the question of plutccratic 
control of our colleges overshadows 
Kilgo, overshadows Clark. Weregret 
that the Recorder does not stand with 
the people in this fight against wrong 
but believe it will eventually see the 
error of ita way, and take a stand with 
us in the fight for Christian education 
and against the un Christian instruc- 
tion of monopoly. 


‘dff rent, and his enemias, 








THE FARMER AS A CITIZEN, 


Almost every week, even at the risk 
of being told that it is getting monot 
oncus, we reiterate that eternal truth: 
‘In union there is strength.” Almost 
every week, atthe risk of being abused 
both by the farmer, because he is in- 
because 
they fear some good may cme of it, 
wa insist that if the farmers wish jus- 
tice they must have the manhood to 
demand it. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, the leading dairy 
paper of the country, is not edited by 
a socialist, nor even a ‘‘calamity howl. 
ing Populist.” But the editor has for 
years made a study of farming and 
dairying and also of farmers and dairy- 
men. Io a recent issue of his paper he 
£a78: 

“The farmers of the nation, who 
possess great political icflience with 
the law making power and the courts, 
are careless and indifferent. If anor 
ganiz tion is started, like the National 
Dairy Uaion, to secure the passage 
and enforcement of laws against adul- 
teration, they allow it to languish for 
want of both funds and friendship.” 

Continuing, he makes a statement 
strongly—but every one who has 
studied the case will agree not too 
strongly—put. Readit: 

“There is no other class in American 
society who lie down so supinely bs 
fore wrong and oppression; who can 
be so easily divided against themselves 
by sharp politicians in the pay of some 
fraud; who suffer millions of loss 
through fraud, yet haggle over a few 
dollars of expense to put down the 
fraud In view of the prosperity of 
all these frauds, we are tempted, oft- 
times, to ask: ‘Are we, as farmers, fit 
subjects of American citiz2nship, or 
worthy defenders of the American sys 
tem of representative government?’” 

This is a startling question. Yet, we 
regret to say, we believe the facts war 
rant Mr. Hoard in asking the qestion. 
The farmer asa citizen is honest—so 
honest, in fact, that he seems to con- 
sider every one else honest and there- 
fore makes little effort to defend his 
own interests. And here he fails in 
his duty asa citizen. 

We hopea number of our farmer 
friends will give us their opinion of 
Mr. Hoard’s statements. 

Wallace’s Farmer also gives a sea- 
sonable hint which may not be out of 
place here: 


‘The time is fast approaching when, 
if the farmers are to hold an even end 
with other classes they ‘must make 
farming interests a factor in politics. 
We do not believe in farmers forming 
political parties. We believe that 
every man shouid use his political in 
fluence for the benefit of his farm and 
that that can bo used to the best ad 
vantage in the party with which he 
has identified himself and the politi- 
cal ideas of which he firmly - believes. 
We believe that in this party he should 
use his influence in order to protect his 
Own interests by seeing to it that the 
candidates are pledged to the enact- 
ment of laws that will protect the 
farmer and advances his interests, and 
that candidates for Ccflices, such as 
railroad commissioner, ' which directly 
bear upon his interests should be filled 
with men who will be fair and just as 
between him and other interests with 
which he has to contend. If his party 
nominates men that are hostile to his 
intereste, we believe that his allegiance 
to the farming interests and his own 
home should outweigh his allegiance 
to his party, If farmers of the various 
parties will work to this end evena 
little bit, there is but little danger of 
their interests suffering at the hands 
of legislation. Whenever the farmers 
make the farming interests a factor in 
politics, the politicians will see that 
everything is fixed to the satisfaction 
of the farmer; if not, the cffises that 
bear directly upon the farmers’ inter- 
ests will be mere trading stock. This 
ia the way of politics and the way of 
human nature. If farmers are euffi 
ciently awake to their interests they 
can easily secure any law upon which 
they will agree, by pledging candidates 
in advance to the enactment of these 
laws,” 


ee Se oe 
ANICE ROOSTER TO BE CROWING 
FOR POPULIST VOTES. 

In 1892 the Democratic returning 
board of Brunswick county threw out 
the entire Populist vote of the ccuaty 
on the pretence that the papcron which 
the ticket was printed was not white 
esough for them. The Populist ticket 
nad about eleven hundred votes and 
the Democratic ticket bad six or seven 
honared. Every man on the Populist 
ticket was elected by & m: jority of 
sume four or five bundred. Tne re 
turuing gang got together and stole 
every Populist vote in the county and 
disfranchised every Populist and every 
other man in the county who did not 
oelong to the Democratic party. One 
Jobn D. Bellamy, a lawyer in Wil 
mington, was the principal promoter 
of this villiaoy. He went to Southport, 
the county seat of Brunswick, and 





managed the returning board gang. 
And this is the kind of person that is 
put up by the Democratic conv: ntion, 
and Populists are asked to vote for 
him. Hepretends to befor free silvor 
but the goldbug organ at Charlotte ia 
mighty well satitfi-d with him. He is 
no more for free silver than he is for 
fres ballot. 

But ob! won’t he get the Populist 
votes—‘‘in the neck.” 

The Populist ticxets voted through 
out the State in 1892 were printed on 
identically the same paper, which was 
about the grade and color of that upon 
which THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is 
printed, and was called white every 
where except in the county of Briins 
wick, where Bellamy’s band of bu'l- 
dozers held the polis and counted the 
ballots, as stated above. These are 
facts of record. 

The Populists did the voting, but 
these Damocratic poli holders cared 
not how the vote was cast when the 
first counting was left to him?sapecially 
when the counting and the ins were of 
hisstripe. Pious? Yes! Pieus, isthe 
cry of this expiring ex pie ring. 

———_— +o oe 

We insist that if the Spaniards don’t 
mind what they are doing they will 
cffsnd the Americans and will get 
whipped some more. 


ed 


AS TO YOUR UNCLE JARVIS 





Your uncle Thos. J. Jarvis, that ripe 
old political granny who has spent 
maby years piously endeavoring to de 
ceive the psople as when, with a fee in 
his pocket, or the promise of one, as 
attorney for the Coast Line, he at- 
tempted before a legislative committee 
the role of ‘‘a disinterested friend of 
the State” until the mask was rudely 
torn from hia, is around making a 
few speeches. In ons of these he is re 
ported to have said that the defeat of 
the Democratic party in North Caro 
lina ‘thad lowered the aspirations of 
the people.” The News and Observer 
spun upon this statement a character 
istic editorial, We were disposed to 
call the truth of the statement in qus¢s- 
tion until we called to mind the names 
of two Democrats in North Carolina 
who rec:ntly sought, almost with tears, 
official position with negro volunteers. 
They both live in Jarvis’ corner of the 
State; and one of them went to Wash- 
ington seeking to be mej r of a negro 
battalion, while the other aeked the 
Governor to make him captain of a ne 
gro company under Jim Young at 
Fort Mec on. 

These, we confess, were low aspira 


tions. But they were Democratic. 
——q@1+o oo —_—_ 


HE SHOULD EXPLAIN. 


The following picca of malicious 
misrepresentation appeared in nearly 
all, at least a great number, of the 
leading dailies throughout the country 
last Thursday : 

“WasHinaton, D. C., July 19 —In 
order to show the progress of recruit- 
ing under the second call a statement 
has been prepared in the cffice of the 
Adjutant General of the Army based 
on the latest returns. It shows the 
following enlistments: 

North Carolina «umber required 784; 
number enlisted _55 

Virginia pu 
ber enlisted 29 

Gsorgia number required 704; num. 
ber enlisted 255. 

Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin have exceeded their 
quota, but all the others are behind in 
their supply of troops. The worst de- 
lir quent is North Carolina, which has 
furnished only 55 soldiers to meet its 
quota of 783 ” 

This statement will be generally ac- 
cepted as truth because it comes, or is 
s3id to coma, direct from Adjutant 
General H. C. Corbin. 

With Bagley as the first martyr to 
the causa of Cuban liberty, with Blue 
and Hobson of N orth Carolina families, 
and many other sons of the Old North 
State fearing nothing when duty calls, 
North Carolina has secured her share 
of military glory. Evenif she has had 
no sons in high positions, manhood 
and bravery, as well as murder, will 
out, will show itself, and her less hon 
ored sons have proven themeelves 
worthy of the high positions occupied 
by unworthy youngsters whose fathers 
“had apull” If Corbia has attempted 
to defamea State which has thus so 
nobly done itsduty, heshouid be made 
to suffer for it. He says: 

“North Carclina—number required, 
784; number enlisted, 55 ” 

The truth of the matter is North 
Carolina was called upon to furnish 
1,551 men under tbe second call, and 
we understand that about 1450 have 
enlisted. Corbin should bo made to 
explain. It is bad enough to slander. 
one man only, but it is almost a crime 
to slander a great State of 1 700 000 in 
habitants, 


—_———= > 


required 9°0, num- 


Every man knows some other fellow 
who is a bigger fool than he is, but 
sometimes he cannot make the public 
belicve it. — Ex. 


i GALLANT WAINWRIGHT. 


The thrilling incidents on the south- 
ern coast of Cuba during tha last fort- 
ni ht will make the pages of the future 
histories of the Spanish war read like 
@ romance. The blind and bloody 





LTEUTENANT-COMMANDER WAINWRIGHT 


fighting on the Santiago hills, the gal 
lantry of Hobson and his men, Cer 
vera’s despairing dash to almost cer 
tain destruction—no more sensational 
or Gramatic events than these could 
well be imagined Among the many 
picturerque incidents connected with 
the destruction of the Spanish fleet, the 
heroic work performed by Lieutenant 
Commander Wainwright will long be 
remembered. Wainwright was execu- 
tive cfficer of the Maine on that tragic 
night in the harbor of Havana, and he 
was recently placed in command of 
Mr. J. P. Morgan’s yacht Corsair, con- 
verted to a fighting boat and renamed 
Gloucester. When Cervera's dreaded 
torpedo boat destroyers came in sight 
at Santiago, on July 3, the Gloucester 
made for them at full speed and whip 
ped them both, although the little 
American boat was at the same time 
under the fire of the shore batteries 
and the guns of the Vizcaya. The 
culmination of Wainwright’s astonish 
ing fearlessnees was reached when he 
actuaily engaged the big Spavish cruis 
er, and maintained the action until 
supported by our men-of-war. A fuller 
account of his adventure may be found 
in our issue of July 12, under head 
“Sweet Revenge.” A portrait of Lieu- 
tenant Commander Wainwright and a 
picture of his ship are contained in the 
issue of Harper’s Weekly for July 9 


—— 0 0 


LATEST WAR NEWS 


Fighting in Porto Rico is expected 
soun, The expedition, under Gommand 
of Gen. Miles, got in sight of the island 
Sunday. 

Li: ut. Hobson is in Weshington, D. 
©. He says some of Cervera’s ships can 
be r.ised and t sed in our own navy. 


EE ee ae 
THE CIGARETTE EVIL. 


This paper has always been ready to 
throw a ray of light upon the ravages 
of the death dealing cigarette, but since 
it has been stated (snd no one has at 
tempted to deny i!) that more than 50 
per cent. of the volunteers rej>cted be 
cause of physica! disability were cig- 
arette usuers, it is harder than ever 
for us to see how any man who loves bis 
country or his G@2d cin refuse to join 
the leading scientists of the country in 
fighting this instrument of death. We 
wrote of Mr. Duke’s gift at the time 
asa “glorious surprise to Trinity’s 
friends.” But since thinking of it as 
money acquired by the sale of cigar 
ettes, we confess we have changed our 
opinion. 

In the Biblical Recorder of last week 
we fiod the following letter from Mrs. 
John W. Starnes, of Asheville: 

‘*A QUESTION RAISED ” 

“In reading the Recoraer of June 15 

this headline fl sshed across my eye: 
‘$100 000 FOR TRINITY COLLEGE.’ 

“Io commenting on Mr. Duke’s gift 
you say: ‘Thankful for his mun fi- 
cence, we are more thankful for his 
Christianity, which makes the gift 
beautiful, holy and blessed.’ May I 
ask where is the Christianity that will 
allow a man to macufaciure the deadiy 
cigarette that destroys the will power, 
the manbood of opr boysand gradu 
ally slays them? Where is the beauty 
of this gift? Look at our boys and 
say if there is any beauty in their 
vitality being destroyed. Look at our 
volunteers. Some of them have left 
home proud with the thought that 
they are going at the cali of their 
country. Ina few days they are back 
with dejixcted csuntenances. Why? 
R jicted, because of the cigarette. Is 
there anytbiog besutiful in the disap 
pointed faces of these young men? 
‘Holy snd blessed.’ Ask that mother 
who stood in the doorway and kissed 
her manly boy goodbye as she started 
‘him cff to college—his form erect, his 
;complexion clear, his eyes shising 
| brightly. How she anticipates his re- 

turn, with mind and body mora fully 
develoyed. S4e¢ is proud of him now, 
but then, her j>y will bs complete, But 
while he was there this deadly serpent 
crept across his path, his faca paled, 
his eyes grew dim; now his hend 
trembles, his whois being is exhausted, 
and his poisoned breath strikes his 
mother in the face and sinks deep into 
her heart. Is there anything ‘holy 











and blessed’ in destroyin# this boy and 
breaking his mother’s heart? 

“Again you say: ‘May God epae 
him to enj2y the realization of some: f 
tie blessings which his benevolence 
sieall produce.’ I do not know how 
many blessings this gift may bestow, 
but may God forgive him for the many 
lives of usefulness his cigarettes have 
destroyed! 

“The cigarette goes hand in hand 
with the whiskey habit. The one is 
almoet sure to lead to the other. Why 
bless one and curse the other? Why 
bless the man that made his fortune 
manufacturing cigarettes, though he 
does pay toli to immortalizs his name, 
and curse the one that manufactures 
strong drink? They both lead to ruin, 
and their manufacturers are ¢q ally 
responsible for the soule d:-stroyed by 
them. How many thousands given to 
Trinity College will pay for one boy 
killad by cigarettes? 

“*P.ease avawer, Mr. Bailey.” 

We will publish Mr. Bailey’s reply 
in full. He savs: 

“This good woman wouid be entitled 
to her opinion if it were rees>nable.” 

Let us see. Does the Recorder mean 
to say that itis not reasonable to say 
that cigarettes are poisonous and are 
slaying hundreds of America’s young 
men every year? If so, we wiil say 
that when it refutes the arguments of 
America’s most cminent physiciars 
and scientists (shey declare the c'gar- 
ette poisonous) we will gladly accept 
its etatement. 

“But,” it continuas, ‘‘it is not reason- 
able to charge all the stooping sho:’- 
dered, shaliow faced, hang-headed 


youths you see to the account of cigar- 
ettes.”’ 


This isa dodge. It answers none of 
Mrs. Starnes’ questions. Neither she 
nor anyoncelse has attempted to charge 
“all tha sallow-faced youths to the ac- 
count of cigarettes.” But if they in 
jure a great many shall we defend 
them because forsooth they do not in- 
jure all? As well refuse to fight Satan 
because he does not carry ali men to 
hell. Again: 

‘We wish it were decent to name 
another and a worse cause. And if it 
were reascnable, itis unreasonable to 
charge them to the account of Mr 
Duke. The farmer who raises tobacco 


is in this reasoning just as account- 
able.” 


In the language of Shakespeare: ‘‘O 
wonderful, wonderful, and most won- 
derful wonderfui! and yet again won- 
derful, and after that out of ali whoop- 
ing!” Nest we :kall exp2ct to heai the 
Recorder say: ‘It is umreasonab'sc o 
charge the lives wrecked by whiskey 
to the account of the salcon keeper or 
distilier, The farmer who raises the 
corn, rye or grapes is just as account- 
able!’ The Recorder concludes in the 
following language: 

‘*Tae most accountable persons are the 
mothers and fathers of these youths. 
Nor is it reasonable to garble tie words 
of our editorial, as this carnest sister 
does. We said Christianity prompted 
the gift; we said Christianity made it 
beautiful, holy and blessed We took 
Mr. Dike at his word; we also believe 
iu the Bible, which teacbes us that 
God blesses gifts given in His name, 
and warnsus not to judge. We did 
not endorse the means by which Mr. 
Duke has become able to give the 
money; but we may be pirdoned for 
being thankful that 1f the means of ac- 
quiriag have led to the unmaking of 
some, the bestowal of it will go to- 
wards the making of others.” 

Certainly you may be pardoned, 
Bro. Bailey. And in the same way 
you may be pardoned for defending 
tho saloon keeper because the money 
paid for his license goes to the public 
school fund and “while unmaking 
soma will go towards the making of 
others” Finally the Recorder says: 

“But this sister, if we may adopt 
her rezsoning, would have Mr. Duke 
use his money for the enlargement of 
bis cigarette plant.” 

And this, we wish to say, is the first 
time it has been hinted that it is un- 
constitutional for Mr. Duke to use his 
moucy for anything else except to 
manufacture cigarettes. 

Taking it asa whole, we think the 
lady’s questions remain unanswered, 
Bit it isas hard to find a cigare‘te 
smoker who condemns cigarettes as to 
find a drunkard who coudemns whie- 
key. 


— 
Our esteemed young friend, Spencer 
Blackburn, ocutdid himecif in his 
s.eech before the Republican State 
Convention the other day. Like a cer- 
tain beverage, he grows better as he 
growsolder. His bit of dogzere! (more 
truth than p etry) — 
“The Populist wants his silver straight, 
The Ripubl can wants hig gold 
But the Democre'ic wants anything 
To puil him out of the hole”’— 
brought down the house. 
——————0 0-0 ee 
We have received a copy of a spicn. 
did comparign document issued by the 
Populist Siate Central Committee, en 
titled: ‘Is the Democratic Party 
Honest?” Populists should see that 
this pamphlet is placed in the hands of 
all honest voters. If you wish to aid 
iv this work, as many of the pamphlets 
as you will pay postage on will be sent 
you free of charge. Address Dr. Cyrus 
Taompson, Chairman, Raleigh, N. C., 
or this ¢ flice. 





ee 
RiPUBLICAN STATE CONVEN. 
TION. 





{ The Republican State Convention 
, tion met in this city last Thursday. 
The Convention was well attended 
and harmonious. Hon. Romulus Z. 
| Linney, the “Ball of the Brushiee,” 
was made Chairman. Tae following 
composed the Committee on Resolu- 
tions: 

First district—C. M Bernard. 

Second district—H. E Hagen. 

Third district—O. J. Spears. 

Fourth district—A G Eaton. 

Fifth district—James E. Shepherd. 

Six‘h district—G Z French. 

Seventh district—J. C. Dancy. 

Highth district—J. C. Ray. 

Ninth district—Richmond Pearson. 

Tae resolutions and platform are 
ptinted elsewhere in this issue. 

The following members of the State 
executive committee, chosen by dig- 
trict meetings, wera announced: 

First district—Starkey Hare. 

Second district—R J Lewis, 

Third district—W. E Clarke. 

Fourth district—C. T. Bailey. 

Fifth district—J. A. Norwood. 

Six h district—J. W. Mullen. 

Seventh districi—J. W. C. Long. 

Highth distric:—C G Bailey. 

Nisth diatrict—Thomas 8. Rollins. 

Fur the six additional members at 
large the following were elected: Geo. 


| H. White, E C. Duncan, H. 8 Har- 


kine, J. O. Dancy, Tyre Glenn and 
Abe Middleton. 
————» +a 





REFORM WORKERS, ATTENTION! 


The Progressive Farmer will be sent 
to anyone from now till the election for 
only 25 cents cash in advance 

The Progressive Farmer will be sent 
to all new subscribers from now till 
March 1, 1899 for only fifty cents cash 
inadrance We make this offer be- 
cause we are willing to lose a little 
money rather than ailow the psople to 
go without the truth. Now that we 
make this sacrifice we hops our read- 
e 3 will see to it that the paper is put 
into the hands of every man who can 
road. Be sure to get up a club in your 
neighborhood, 





Offer No. 2 means that you will get 
& ‘complete history of the war, all the 
cat p3ign and election news and a com- 
plate record of all the acts of the next 
1egielature, besides our regular agricul- 
tural, literary and Stats news features 
for only 50 cents. Dear reader, we ex- 
pect a ciub from your neighborhood, 
we expect aclubd from you Let us 
have it at onc. 
—_—_——) 
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A leading preacher of this State, 
warming up on his subjsct recently, 
stated that the death of a certain North 
Carolina soldier in the Cuban war was 
more glorious than anything told of in 
ths B:bie. Another preacher, a college 
president, says thai a millionaire who 
gave to this preacher’s college a small 
part of his immense fcrtune (made by 
selling poisoncus cigarettes) is the 
South’s greatest philanthropis:! There 
gentlemen should at once become war 
correspo: dents of some yellow journal 
where ‘‘yarns” comm ind good prices. 


THE BATTL« HYMN OF THE 
WRONGED. 


That able and popu’ar novelist, 
Hamlin Garland, is also, we believe, a 
true reformer. The following poem 
from his pen breathes the spirit of the 
true reformer and true poet. Our 
readers remember Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe’s ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” published in these columnsa few 
weeks ago. Mr. Garland has chosen 
‘as a title for his poem “The Battle 
Hymno of the Wronged.” It reads as 
follows: 


We have seen the reaper toiling in the 
neat of sutamer sun, 
We have seeu his children aeedy when 
harveating was done, 
We have seen @ mighty army dying 
hopeless one by one 
While sheir flag went marching on. 


Oa, the army of the wretched, how 
they swarm the City street; 
We have seen them in the night where 
Gotbs and vandals meet, 
We have shucdered in the darkness at 
the noises of their feet — 
But taeir cause goes marching on. 


Our slaver’s martsare empty, human 
fith nomo eissod 

Where the dealer's tateful hammer 

wakes the ¢.ink of leaping gold, 

But the slavers of the present more re- 
lentiess powers bod, 

Though the world goes marcking on. 


But no longer shail the children bend 
above the wh zzing wheel: 
We will free the weary women from 
their bondage under steel; 
In the mines and ion the forests worn 
and helpless man shail feel 
His cause 18s marching on. 


Tnen lift your eyes, ye toilers in the 
desert hot and drear, 

Catch the cool wind from the moun- 
tains; hark, the river’s Voice 18 


near; 
Soon we'll rest beside the fountains and 
the dream land wili be there! 
As we gO marching on. 


— >> ee 

Racent political developments have 
coavinced the Democrats that they 
cannot hope for success in the Sta e 
this year. Thia has resulted in ‘‘low- 








ering their aspirations.” 
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which have crowned our arms on Jand 
and sea and we rejoice most heartily 
in the signal triumph won by this ad-. 


NEWS. ; Ata meeting of the stockholders of 
the State Prose—D t Parpentine | 2° N.C. R. R., last week action was 
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sad Grate of Rice from tho Kast - Clusters j taken looking to the erection of a mon 


STATE THERE DAIRY. 
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It is acommon remark that nothing; REPUBLICAN STATE PLATFORM 
seems to be settled, and in dairying, if } 
anything ever ia settled, it does not} 








The following platform and resolu 
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ville, nominated Hon. Theo. F. Kiuttz, 
of Salisbury, for Congress. 

The yield which Mr. W. B. Smith 
got from three pecks of red chaff wheat 
sown on three quarters of an acre was 
19 bushels.—Gastonia Gazatte. 

A report is current that the small 
pox is raging in Durham. That is not 
so. There is nocasein Durham at all, 
no one sick suspected of this disease, 
that we can find. —Durham Sun. 

It is thought that the emailpcx hos: 
pital will be about ready to suspend 
business the last of this week. It is 
expected that the last of the patients 
will be ready for discharge by then.— 
Statesville Landmark. 

It is stated now that Mrs. Bagley, 
mother of Ensign Worth Bagley, only 
gets $11 pension per month. Lieut. 
Shipp’s widow, it is eaid, will get cnly 
$9 for herself and ¢2 each for her two 
little children.— Wixston Sentinel. 

The stockholders of the Avon mili 
have about completed an ice factory in 
this place, and they intend to deliver 
ice anywhere in the town limits for 
one half a cent per pound.—Gastonia 
Correspondence Charlotte Observer. 

Oae hundred and fifty car loads of 
peaches were expected to pases through 
here over the Scuthern today. This 
would require several ex‘ra trains and 
every available crew was sent souti to 
bring the trains on.—Salisoury Sun. 

On Tuesday night Deputy Coilector 
Robinson with a posse of men, captur- 
ed and destroyed a full distilling ouifit 
on Fork Ridge, near the Tennis :ee line. 
The owner was not present to show the 
boys through.— Watauga Democrat. 

8. I. Gooch received a telegram from 
Oxford Monday morning which stated 
that during the storm Sunday after 
noon two of his nephews were killed by 
lightning in Granville county, about 
three miles frcm Berea post: flice.— 
Durham Sun. 

The revenue cflice has sold to date 
$764.13 worth of epecial war proprie 
tary and documentary stamps, and 
yet but a half month is gone. At this 
rate our people will pay $17,000 a year 
in this way alone toward the war.— 
Winston Jonrnal. 

We met acouple of men sitting un 
der the shade of the sametree Monday. 
Each one was slightly gray, each one 
was named John, each one was the 
only survivor of their respective fami- 
lies, each was one of fourteen children, 
and they were from the same county. 
—Burlington News. 

Encouraging words are coming in 
from all over the Piedmont section re 
garding the new tobacco crcp. Itis 
growing nicely and the farmers are 
expecting a fine yield this year. Oaly 
a small per cent. of the 1897 crop re 
mains in the bands of the farmers.— 
Winston Sentinel. 

The storm Sunday night was terrible 
some eight or ten miles north and 
northeast of Durtam. The clouds met 
we are informed near Dr. Cain’s place, 
and they gave that country a terrible 
drenchirg. Much damege was done 
to corn, aud the roads were washed as 
never before. —Durham Sun. 

Rev. R. 8. Abernethy, pastor of 
Woodleat Circuit in Rowan county, 
has discovered a gourd that chailexges 
eompetition and causes ‘more talk.” 
This gourd is 107 years of age and hoids 
one and a half bushels. This siate 
ment is sworn to by Prof. Welborn and 
others.— Wiikesboro Chrouicle. 

In throwing the mail for Lexington 
from the fast train from the north list 


night, the sack feil under the car} 


wheels acd was ground toshrecs. A 
number of newspapers, books, a pair 
of shoes, and other second class mat 
ter, was ruined. There were no ieiters 
in the sack.—Lexington D.spaich. 

The State Auditor is collecting some 
statistics which show that there are 
908 registered whi:key distilleries in 
operation in North Carolina, while 


, 


as much growing luxuriantly upon it 
as men put on ten acres. It is a valua- 
bie object lesson in intensive farming 
and we have never seen anything quite 
equal to it. The promise now is for an 
immense crop and the outcome will be 
watched with much interest.—Hender 
sonviile Hustler. 

Clark Anthony, a white man of per 
haps 70 years of age, living some ten 
miles south of town, in Sumner town. 
shin, was knocked from the trestle on 
the Southern, near the furniture fac 
tory, by the Winston Ssiem train 
Monday night and killed. A deep gash 
was cut in the forehead and three ribs 
were broken. He lived only an hour. 
—Greensboro Record. 

Preparations have already com 
menced for the Cumberland County 
Fair, which will probably be beld dur 
ing the second week in November. The 
Agricultural Society is now entirely 
out of debt, and,President Watson in. 
forme us that every ¢ ff rt will be made 
to celebrate the great American victo 
ries by the biggest fair ever held.— 
Fayetteville Observer. 

It will be remembered that some 
time ago a negro named Coot Fitzzer 
ald, who escaped from the chain gang, 
was hit in some way by a train above 
Lexington. Afterwards he was brought 
back here and is again able to work on 
the road, his mother has entered a suit 
against theSouthern. The papershave 
been served and the suit will now be 
put on the docket.—Concord Stand 
ard. 

Sam McMurry, a well to do farmer 
near Lawndale, a young man ia the 
prime of life, went down into his weli 
to clean it out. He had been in there 
but ashort while when he felt himself 
getting sick and asked to be taken out. 
Just ashe reached the top of the well 
he fainted, releasing his hold and fell 
backward, striking the bottom of the 
well head foremost. The fall killed 
him instantly. Heleavesa widow and 
& number of children —Cicveland 
Star. 

While the Second regiment has been 
recruited to the maximum strength, 
106 men to each company, it is the in 
tention of Col. Burgwynm to replace 
some of the smaller and weaker men 
by recruits who are muscularly devel 
oped and physically sound. In the 
hurried enlistment of the companies a 
large number of defective men were 
mustered in. They could not now 
stand the physical examination. This 
class will be gradually dismissed from 
service.—Raleigh Post. 

The poles are being hauled and plac 
ed in position for the telephone ex 
charge, which will soon bein opera 
tion. With water works, sewerage 
aud telephones, Lumberton will be the 
moat up to date town of its eize in the 
State; and when these are supplement- 
ed by electric lights, which we hope 
will be done in the near future, she will 
be far ahead of any town of equal siza 
and will have the conveniences of 
mapy of the largest towns and citics.— 
Lumberton Robesonian. 

The report of the grand jury on the 
conuditicn of ¢ ffairs at the Courty Home 
reveals a state of effairs that is a dis 
credit tothe ccunty. The eystem of con- 
signing these unfortiunaie people to the 
care of the lowest bidder is cold bicod 
ed crucity that shouid be discounte- 
nanced in avy Civilized community. 
We understand that the pric: paid to 
the present keepers of the poor is only 
$200 amonth. They cannot: fford at 
this price to give the inmates the care 
the county oweethem. Here is a good 
ficid for reform. A newsystem should 
be adopted —Newton Enterprise. 

Interesting additions to the museum 
collections have been quite numerous 
jately but, with the present war epirit 
permeating the land, perhaps nothing 
recently received has attracted more 
attention than wiil be done by the 
enormous thousand pound steel armor- 
piercing shot that arrived there on the 


North Carolina Dairymen's Association. 


a regarding Dairying cheerfully an- 
swered. 





SOME ADAPFATIONS OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES, AND PAR- 
TICULARLY NORTA CARO- 
LINA, FOR DAIRY FARM- 

ING. 


We would respecifully call attention 
to the climate of North Carolina as 
the first particular advantage she has 
naturally for dairying in these modern 
times. The wiaters are mild and open, 
enabling field forage crops to be gain- 
ing ground every winter month. This 
State is far enough removed from the 
extreme Southern heat and Northern 
cold to make it a happy medium in 
which dairy animals may be developed 
to full maturity at comparatively 
small cost for an equal physical de 
velopment. They may be grezed in 
many Counties of North Carolina every 
month in the year, yet it may be best 
to feed part, or all the time, and the 
most progressive dairymen, especially 
where land is worth most near the 
cities, soil their stock most of the year. 
Tais brings out the great advantage of 
the miid ciimate. 

Another advantage to the dairy in 
terest lies in the fact that most South 
ern farmers are a class of specialists 
and produce cotton or corn. This fact 
insures a market, and comparatively 
cheap corn if the dairyman does not 
raise what he needs. 

The mildness of climate mentioned 
abcve can ba turned to account to 
draw double crops from the land while 
it favors the production of milk and 
butter and growth of pork at small 
cost for food and shelter. Where this 
double cropping is procticed food is 
produced cheaply and in great abund 
ance. O: course it is done by rota 
tions and catch crops. The soil of a 
large part of this and nearby States 
consists of a heavy retentive clay soil 
known as red clay, either overlaid, or 
not, by a lighter and often sandy or 
rocky thin soil which has been tickled 
with a ‘‘scooter” attached toa single 
mule for a generation or two. It has 
been the aim to cover the largest area 
possible with this combination without 
any attention to that other and better 
farm below the 3 or 4 inches partially 
stirred in the haste to cover the 20 
acres with one mule, The advent cf 
the dairy cow is changing this kind 
of farming by the aid of other influ 
ences. Wherever the soil is red or un- 
derlaid by red clay the dairy farmer 
may be sure of a friend with which he 
may place his bank balances with 
safety and feel assured that the scrip 
tural promise: ‘'and I will repay, saith 
the Lord,” will ccme true. This much 
for climate and soil. The poor stock 
and barren lands which may be scen 
in the South are reminders of changes 
which have reduced many once thrifty 
farms to wasts and which have left a 
large percentage of the people in men- 
tal darkness. With dairy light and 
new school houses, the galled hillsides 
wiil become cov:red with clover and 
cows. At first they will be largely of 
the Jersey type gradcs and fulibloods, 
but as a rulo upregistercd, foras arule 
the average cow owner is too careless 
acd values the record of the descent of 
his cow as littleas many of them do 
tueir own iine. With the priaiitive 
methods of creaming the milk and 
making butter in vogue, the Jersey is 
a general favorite for obvious reasons 
to him who Enows that she puts her 
butter into larger globules than other 
breeds, and it is therefore more easily 
and more exhaustively obtained. A 
change comes with the centrifugal 
separator, but the Jersey has her hoid 
on the hearts of the peopie, and will 
stand ahead of other breeds a long 
time in this respect as she now does in 
point of numbers. 

The Jersey is a3 well suited to our 
conditions im general as any other 
breed, unless, possibly, it may be the 
Devon or Kerry cattle. For the farm- 


cold. The Swedish system is just op- 
posite in each feature. First, the milk 
is sat in deep cane; second, it need not | 
stand longer than from one milking to} 
the next, at the longest; third, its tem- 
perature should be quickly reduced to 
45 degreea or below. 

The introduction of the Swedish sys- 
tem started a good deal of thinking, 
talking, writing and some experiment- 
ing. It raised a good many doubts 
that were only settled by experiment 
ing and demonstrating. But at last it 
came to be pretty generally under- 
stood that by the correct practice of 
the Swedish system of cream raising 
all the cream could not only be cb 
tained between milkings butin a much 
shorter time. The facta are that if 
milk is set at or near the temperature 
at which drawn and quickly reduced 
to 45 degrees or below, all the cream 
will be at the surface very soon after 
such reduction of temperature has 
been completely cffected. This is a 
question that can be settled in any 
farm dairy, or for that matter any 
where that milk, water and ice can be 
obtained. 


F. W. Mosg.ey. 
Clinton, Iowa. 
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WHERE ARE WE DRIFTING? 


The person contemplating a milk 
rcute in many of the great cities in the 
near future, will be compelled to un- 
dergo details that were observed by 
but few dealers in the past. America 
is fast adopting the details of the Euro- 
pean capitals, in which creameries are 
the most expensive buildings that can 
be erected. The cresmeries, milk 
rooms, vats, etc., will be either of tile 
or porcelain lining; apparatus for pas- 
teurizing and sterilizing milk will have 
to be certified and nothing sold except 
in glass jars; every concern will have 
to employ a graduated chemist and 
employ a veterinary surgeon. The 
milk delivery wagons of today will be 
@ thing of the past. 

The plan now in use in Berlin, proba 
bly a little improved upon, if it can be, 
will be in vogue. Milk stores will! be 
veritable crystal palaces compared 
w.th the ones in use today, and ail the 
employees will be uniformed and be 
compeiled to undergoa civil service 
examination once a year. Milk ped- 
dlers will be a thing of tke past. 
Wholesalers will not be known except 
in the country, where the milk is pro- 
ducei and the number of retail dealers 
will be reduced a hundred fold. 

Are we coming to this? Surely and 
steadily. More advance will be made 
on these lines, indicated above, in the 
next ten years in this line of csmmerce 
than has been made on the same line 
in the past fifty years. A complete 
revolution is coming. K3ep this pre 
diction in mind and wa‘ cathe progress. 
Almost the same progress will be made 
on the dairy farms, among the men 
who produce the milk. The produc 
tion, care and handling of the milk is 
receiving more care ard attention ic- 
day from all classes than ever before in 
our history. More money is invested 
in dairying and more ¢ffort isexpendcd 
than in any other feature of agricul- 
ture. A great change is coming.— 
Milk Reporter. 

This we consider as only a shadow 
of coming events. 

here is too much competition and 
expense ip sending wagons all cover a 
city to deliver milk, crossing and re 
crossing each other’s track and driving 
miics and miles unnecessarily. 

Those milkmen who are wise will 
draw together. It wil! bs ac’ose union 
of wholesale and retail business on a 
profit showing basis where good feel 
ing and harmony prevails. This will 
be the era of full measure and satisfac- 
tion to consumers end few bad debts 
to the milk venders who will sell mainly 
if not wholly for cash. 

We have long ago urged it on our 
city venders of milk and expect to see 
it prevail on our streets. 








enthusiasm to the triumphant viadica- 
tion of those principles and policies 
under the wise and vigorous and spen- 
did administration of William Mc- 
Kinley. 

We condemn the unjust, partisan 
and hypocritical civil service meth 
ods of Grover Cleveland; and we insist 
that the civil service act of 1883 and 
the rules made in pursuance of the 
same, should be changed so as to con 
form to the laws of common sense and 
common justice. 

We are justly proud of the distin- 
guished and splendid services of the 
acknowledged leader of the Republi- 
can party of North Carolina, the Hon- 
orable Jeter C. Pritchard. 

We have remarked with unfeigned 
satisfaction the ability and industry 
which he has brought to the solution 
of great national questions and the 
psiostaking devotion and loyalty with 
which he has attended to the wants of 
evem the humblest of his corstituente ; 
no problem has been too great for his 
intelligent consideration and no de- 
mand too trifling for his patient and 
courteous attention; elected to the 
Senate by votes. representing cox flict- 
ing financial views, he has go acted as} 
to command the respect of all honor- 
able men—never faltering in his devo- 
tion to the interests of the Republican 
parity and at the same time meeting 
all reasonable expectations of his Pop- 
ulist supporters. 

The Hon. A. E. Holton is entitled to 
the lasting gratitude of the Republi- 
cans of the State for the able, firm and 
the successful manner in which he has 
discharged the d:fficult and delicate 
duties of State Chairman. 

We extend our cordial thanks to W. 
8. Hyams, H:q., for his faithful, labor- 
ious and effeciive work as S:cretary of 
the State Committee. 

We hereby commend the adminis- 
tration of the State, because (first) the 
finances have been wisely, economic. 
ally and honesty administered; (sec 
ond), the laws have been ably, fairly 
and impartially, administered and the 
rights of life and property secured 
thereunder; (thirc), there are marked 
and gratifying ‘signs of progress and 
development in all the material con- 
ditions of the State exhibiting the re- 
turn of prosperity and the satisfaction 
of the people. 

We believe that the men who broke 
the chains of Democracy in 1894 and 
who restored the people the right of 
local self government and of honest 
elections will stand together in the 
coming contest for the preservation 
of these righte which assure to our be. 
loved State in fact as well as in name a 
truly Republican form of government. 
The joint administration of our local 
and county ‘affairs by the Republican 
and Populist parties through their 
chosen reprerentatives has met the ex 
pectation of the men who elected them 
and the fina: cial conduct of the affairs 
of the d fferent:counties east and west 
has been honest and circumepect as 
well as economical, and deserves our 
bighest praiee, 

We favor the amendment to the 
State Constitution embodying the pro 
visions cf our present election law 
which will guarantee to every citizen 
of the State the right to cast one free 
ballot and have that ballot counted as 
cast. 

We invest our State Executive Com 
mittce with plenary power to deal 
with the nominations of candidates for 
the cflices of Buperior Court Judge 
and Solicitors in the several judicial 
d‘siricts of the State. 

We endorse the Dingley tariff bill 
and also the Republican tariff meas. 
ures made necessary by the enormous 
expenditures ‘incident to the war; 
while the Demecratic party scld bonds 
in secret in time of peace to foreign 
syndicates the present Republican ad- 
ministration has required the banks 
and eyndicates to stand back, until the 
common people could have all, the 
bonds which they were able and will 


from Santiago continue to relate the 
ominous troubles which daily arise 
and which eppear to be growing be- 
tween the American officers and men 
and the Cuban soldiers, commanders 
and privates. Among the incidents 
named are the following, tcgether 
with the statement that relations be- 
tween them have grown s80 strained 
during the last few days that communi- 
cation between the two armies has 
practically been suspended: 

After General Shafter announced his 
decision not to let the Cuban junta en- 
ter the city of Santiago, deep mutter- 
ings were hcard among General Gar- 
cia’s men, It was evident the Cubans 
were greatly disappointed by the step 
taken by the American commander, 
for they had confidently counted upon 
having Santiago turned over to them 
to loot and plunder, as they had in 
succession sacked Baiquiri, Siboney 
and Ei Caney. Consequently their 
disappointment was keen when they 
ascertained that they were not to be 
permitted to take possession of the 
city upon General Torai’s surrender. 
Ono Friday last Castillo, a brother of 
General Demetrius Castillo, went to 
Goneral Shafter’s heac quarters in or- 
der to ascertain the cauee of this, to 
the Cubans, inexplicable resolution. 
~ ‘Why is Santiago to remain in the 
hands of our enemies!” he asked. 

“The Spaniarda are not our ene- 
mies,” replied Gen. Shafter. ‘We are 
fighting the soldiers of Spain, but we 
have no desire to despoil her citizens. 
No Cuban will be allowed to enter the 
city, nor will any American soldier. 
The government of the city is a mat- 
ter for the people to decide. When 
the American Army leaves it, I pre« 
sume it will be turned over to you, 
but not until then.” 

Castillo, who came direct from Gen. 
Garcia’s camp, did not attempt to 
conceal his chagrin. The Cuban sol- 
diers now fully realize that there is a 
rising sentiment against them in the 
army. They hear nothing but words 
of scorn from our men as they pass on- 
ward, lugging their bacon and hard- 
tack into the woods. Even our c fficers 
no longer conceal their diegust for their 
allies, and it is understood that the 
warm friendship displayed toward 
them at first has now turned into con- 
tempt, for the Cubans kave neither 
fought nor worked. The Cubans re- 
fused point blank to aid in building 
roads, and, during the two days’ fight- 
ing, while they were loitering in the 
rear, our surgeons sought in vain to 
secure assistance from them, even to 
cut poles for improvised littcrs for our 
wounded. Hundreds of such instances 
are being told around the camp fires, 
until the name of Cuban is usually 
wreathed with camp profanity, and 
very rarely isa kind word spoken of 
them. In fact, in eome quarters there 
is diposition to prophesy en early col- 
lision between our men and the Cubans, 

Gen Shafter sent an invitation to 
Gen. Garcia to attend the ceremony 
o' raising the American fl: g over San- 
tiago, but he declined. Since that 
time the Cubans have rémaincd in 
their camp, eating Amer‘can rations, 
and our troops have had no commiuzi- 
cation with them. 

_———_—= ¢- |e 


STATE ALLIANCE MEETING. 


The next annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Farmers State Alliance will 
be held at their head quarters near 
Hillsboro, beginning the eecond Tues- 
day the 9:h day of August. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the Agso- 
ciated Railway of Virginia and the 
Carolina for reduced rates. Tickets 
will be on sale August 7:b, 8b and 9sh, 
good to return on or before the 17h. 
Delegates and visitors will call for 
their tickets and thereby save expense, 
It is earnestly hoped that a full delega- 
gation will be present, not only this 
but we hope to have a Jarge number of 
visiting brethren. This will be a pleas- 
ant trip—a week of er j »yment, to those 
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are two illicit distilleries for each cne 
registered.— Fay etteville Observer. 

There is a great scarcity of fish at 
Morehead City—as to shipping, and it 
is seldom that dealers in this city have 
any choice fi:h for sale of late. This 
condition, the fishermen say, is due to 
the negro soldiers at Fort Mascon. 
There are 1,100 mobiliz.d there, and 
every since their arrival they have 
spent much of their time in the surf in 
large numbers, and the schools of fieh, 
mistaking their black forms leaping 
about in the water for those of porpoise, 
have betaken themseives to the high 
seas of safety.— Goldsboro Argus. 


been fired through a nickel steel armor 
plate only 3 of an inch less than a foot 
in thickness, and nine feet wide by 
fourteen fees long. It is the regular 
solid shot of the twelve inch rifls coast 
defense cannon, & gun of about 63 tons 
weight. When used in the test at the 
Government Proving Grounds at 
Sandy Hook it weighed exactly 998 
pounds and in perforating the 11} inch 
armor plate it was driven from the 
gun by 320 pounds of brown prismatic 
powder, giving it a velocity of over 
sixteen hundred feet a second. It is 
cylindrical in shape, with a conical 
point and not much less than 4 feet in 











total length.— Raleigh Post. 





the poor common siccs in hand is most 
needed to precede any general step to- 
ward dairying. Butif any reader is 
looking for a desirable location in 
which to make a comfortable home 
and living by dairying, let him not, 
pass by North Carolina in harte else he 
may miss his best opportunity. 


—_———B eo 


GETTING ALL THE CREAM. 





Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
The above is an old and perhaps 
threadbare subject, yet it is one to 
which occasional reference needs to be 
made, because of the many absurd and 
co. fi'cting theories constantly «flat. . 


We want, dear reader, a club of new 
subscribers from your neighborhood. 
Just think how many of your neigh. 
bors are not subacribers to THkE Pro 
GRE: SIVE FARMER They should have 
it, at least, during thiscampaign. Send 
to us for a bundle of samples and get 
us up a club. You cannot do better 
work for the cause. THE PROGRESSIVE 
FaRMER pieases every member of the 
family, and every issue will be ‘‘a 
warm number.” Get your neighbors 
to subscribe now. One year, $1; six 
months 50 cents; three months, 25 








cents. 


20 per cent. more in time of wer than 
they were worth in timeof Democracy, 
and that the common people of the 
country have displayed their confi 
dence in the government by subscrib- 


ting three times over (16 amount called 


for by the administration. 

We favor a vigorous prosecution of 
this war to 4 triumphant conclusion 
and we pledge to the adminisiration of 
William McKinley our heartiest sup- 
port in every measure calculated to 
strengthen our arms and to provide all 
all necessaries and comforts for our 


perty here. Ample room for many. 
Board very cheap; only 50 cents per 
day. Every effort will be made within 
our power to make your stay pleasant. 
Let us have a large attendance. 
Fraternally, 
J. T. B. Hoover, N. ©. F. 8. A, 

Hillsboro, N. O. 
oe 

Fruits in hermetically sealed cans, 
if properly prepared, generate no poi- 
son. As soon as opened the action of 
the acid in the tin, with the aid of the 
atmosphere, begins, and in a short 








heroic soilors and soldiers; we rejoice 





in the unbroken series of victories , 


time the result is a deadly poison,— 
Popular Science News. 
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SPEECH OF HON. ALBERT M. 
TODD, OF MICHIGAN 


In the House of Representatives, Wed- 
nesday, May 11, 1898. 

The House having under consideration 
the joint resolution (H. Res 5) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Uonstt- 
tution providing for the election of 
Senators of the United Scates— 

Mr. Todd said: 

Mr. Speaker: The enactment into 
law of the bill now under considera 
tion will mark a new era in our na 
tion’s history, add a new milestone in 
the onward march of human progress, 
and enlarge the boundaries of our na- 
tional advancement. 

For, sir, not only are the provisions 
of the bill most wise and jist, but of 
still higher interest is the fact that the 
enactment of this measure will legally 

‘yeafficm that great principle on which 

our Republic was founded, that the 
people are the sovereign power and the 
true source of government. Hence, 
gir, I trust that this measure shall be 
but the vanguard of others to follow 
which shall restore in fact, as well as 
in name, ‘‘a government of, by, and 
for the people.” 

THE FUTURE HIGH DESTINY OF OUR RE- 

PUBLIC. 

Sir, I believe the enactment of this 
measure will so enlarge opportunities 
and awaken the enthusiasm of the 
American people that no supernatural 
vision wili be needed to see with pro- 
phetic eye the exalted place which 
our Rapublic will occupy among the 
nations of the earth. Aud as Greece 
was the mother of philosophy, liter- 
ature, and art, and the early cradle of 
patriotism and valor, and as the great 
commonwealth of the Roman repub 
lic sought to emulate all the achieve 
ments of the Greeks, and added a sye- 
tem of jurisprudence upon which the 
codes of modern nations are stiil 
founded, it has been reserved for our 
Republic to blend the virtues of all 
preceding nations in one, and, ‘like 
the masterpiece of the Greek artist, to 
exhibit in a single work the beauties 
of every master and the perfection of 
€very model.” 

The great author of the Declaration 
of Independence himself, supported 
by the conscience and judgment of the 
noblest patriots of the Ravolution, who 
said, ‘‘We are not of those who fear 
to trust the people,” struggled faith 
fully and long that both United Sates 
Senators and United States judges 
should, under authority of the Consti 
tution, beelected directly by the people. 
And it was his abounding faith in the 
integrity of the common people which 
inspired Jeffsrson, as if by a divine 
influence, to write his Magna Charia 
of human rights, which will remain 
through all time the dearest tribute to 
human virtue, and the most splendid 
monument of statesmanship and pa 
triotism. 

INFLUENCE OF ARISTOCRACY IN LIMITING 

CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


But unfortunately for our republic, 
when the final draft of our national Con 
atitution was submiited to the States 
for ratification, the influence of those 
who were ‘‘afraid to trust the psople,” 
the ‘‘Tories” of the Revolution, and 
those whose interests or associations 
still were with royalty, had forced 
many compromises, among which 
were the methods of the election cf 
Senators and judges of the Usited 
States Supreme Court, and with the 
uniform tendency to conservatism in 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
with the influences which dominate 
their nominations, our national Consti- 
tutional as now judicially construed is 
shorn of its power to defend the peo 
ple against many invasions of their 
inherent rights. 

Were it not, Mr Spsaker, that the 
present system of election of Senators 
was enjoined by the Constitution, it 
would be difficult to imagine a single 
reason or shadow of a defense for this 
system. And, sir, with the yearly re 
curriog scenes of disgrace, debauchery, 
and corruption which accompany the 
election of a Uaited States Senator, 
there is now no shadow, even, of de 
fense for the continuance of the pres- 
vent system. The actual experiences in 
the present system for over a century 
of our country’s history are far more 
potent than theories. The scenes of 
corruption and bribery attending the 
election of Senators are matters of 
such universal knowledge that no need 
exists to recite their horrible details 

To day one Senator stands convicted 
of bribery by a msjority of the com 
mittee of the legislature of his State 
appointed t) inveatigate bis electi n. 
The large sums of money used in this 
contest, the coercion, the consequent 
riots, and the ¢«ffzct upon the public 
sentiment are fresh in the memory of 
ali. The people of one State (Oregor) 
have for some time been represented 
by but one Senator, because, though 
their legislature has been repeatedly in 
eession, they could no: elect a Senator, 
tecauee they could not agree on a 
division of spoils. : 

They went even further. In order to 
prevent the election of a Senator mcr) 





than one-third of the members failed 
to qualify; and as the law of that 
State requires two thirds of all mem- 
bers elect to constitute a quorum for 
any business, they entirely blocked all 
legislation, seriously jeopardizing the 
interests of the State, which were 
med3 subservient to greed, ambition, 
or revengs. Scenes of similar charac 
ter also wore recently enacted in the 
Scate of Kentucky, when the interests 
of the people were for weeks Kept in 
abeyance, while selfish interests and 
human passions held sway. 

We feo! in Michigan also the terrible 
effects of this system as a growing ul 
cer. Starting from tho legislature as 
the heart of the body politic, poison 
ous influences are pulsated through the 
arteries of the various departments, 
permeating to the people. At the last 
Senatorial contest it was repeatedly 
stated in the press, and I have never 
heard it denied, that over $1,500 was 
paid over the bar of a single hotel for 
liquor by the ‘‘manager” of the suc 
cassful candidate. The money for ‘‘in. 
fluencing” tha election of Sanators is 
furnished by those who desire either 
iegislation in their special interest, or 
appointments for themselves or friends. 
Taus the vote and ixfluence of the 
Senator is ‘‘fix3d” in advance by poli 
tical bosses or corporate interests, and 
the people at large are without actuai 
representation. 

TLUST THE PEOPLE 

I said, Mr. Speaker, that, in the light 
of our national experience, no shadow 
of a valid reason can now be given 
why the peopleof this country shoulsc 
not, by direct vote elect their senators 
as well es well as their governors of 
State and R:-presentatives in Congress 
L will, however, allude to one argument 
brought forward by the j inior Senator 
of my State, when, asa candidate for 
this cffice, addressing the students of 
the college in the city where we botk 
resided (Kalamazsc), he said, as re 
ported in the cffisial organ of hic 
party: : 

“IT once thought I was in favor of 
the election of United States Senators 
by direct voteof the psople, but I 
could not vote for it now, because the 
people cannot be trusted.” 

How much greater the faith of Jaf 
fersonand Lincoln. J: fferson said: 

‘**T am not of those who aro afraid to 
trust the people.” 

Liacoln said: 

‘“‘Why shouid there not be a patient 
conffdence in the ultimate justice of 
the people? Is there any batter or 
equal hope in the world? 

“This country, with its institutions, 
belongs to the people who inhabit it. 
Whenever they shall grow weary ot 
the existing G»vernment, thoy can ex 
ercise their constitutional right to 
amend or their revolutionary right to 
dismember or overthrow it.” 

I will agree with the honorable Sen 
ator in this, that the people could not 
be trusted to provide a vast corruption 
fund to be used for their own oppres 
sion, or to eet apart vast sums to be 
used in riot ard drunkenness to en- 
compass the ends of their oppressors. 

But, sir, I deny that there is any one 
class, no matter bow great their pre 
tensions to em ody within their caste 
all of ‘‘naticnal hoaor,” who hold in 
more sacred regard tha highest virtues 
of citizenship, integrity, patriotism, 
benevolence, and courage than those ot 
whom Mr. Lincoln also said: 

“Gad loves them most, the comm)n 
people, because He made so many ol 
them.” 

SHOULD THE SENATE UNDER THE PRESENT 
SYSTEM BT RETAINED? 


Indeed, Mr. Speaker, it has been for 
some time seriously considered by 
thoughtful men whether, under the 
present system of their election, it 
would not be far better if the Senate 
were abolished. Illicit speculations, 
jobbery, and disgraceful scenes in con. 
nection with uhe passage of the sugar 
schedules in both the Dingley and Wil 
8 nlaws, in which it has been charged 
that vast sums were made by Senators 
and millions more by the sugar trust, 
and like scenes in connection with the 
lumber schedules in the Dingley law, 
when a Senator’s committee room was 
turned cverto the ccmbine of mil 
lionaire timber thieves and log rollers 
in their conapiracy against the home 
bui ders—.ll these frauds upon the 
public demand either a radical reform 
ia the manner of the election of Sen 
ntors or else the abolishment of that 
branch of the Government. 

THE SENATE A RELIO OF BARBARISM 

The barbarism of antiquity still hov- 
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ers around this body. In the Roman 
Empire the chief requiremoant fora 
senator, next to Roman citiz2nship, 
was the possessicn of a specified amount 
of wealth. Eogland, evolving from 
the chaos of the dark ages, made the 
possesion of a certain amount of Eng- 
lish land the chief requirement to a 
seat in her House of Lords, which is 
still in forcs. The great commoner, 
Gladstone, witnessing the eff.cts of 
this system, publicly declared that un- 
less the policy of the House of Lords 
should change, the interest of the na- 
tion would demand its overthrow. In 
our R:public the same barbarism ex 
ists, but in another form. 

It ia mot required by the Constitu- 
tion that a Senator shall himself be the 
actual possessor of wealth, but under 
the present system they are often 
chosen by vast combinations of wealth, 
whose special agents they become; and 
our system admits of more dangers 
than thatof Rome or England, because 
che aggregate combinations of wealth 
which center in asingle Senator sre 
much greater, ani, owing thair elec- 
tion to these vast combinations they 
must surrender their personal convic- 
tions to the dictates of their mesters. 
THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE THE 

THE GREAT ISSUE—THIS SHOULD BE 

MAINTAINED BY THE SYSTEM OF 
“DIRECT LEGISLATION.” 


Isaid, Mr. Speaker, that the highest 
interest which attaches to this bill is 
she recognition of the great principle 
of the sovereignty of the people. Tais 
oill, if passed, will, I trust, be also a 
oromise of many co-ordinate reforms 
for restoring the sovereignty of the 
people in all departments of govern. 
ment under that system of pure de 
mocracy popularly known as ‘‘direct 
‘egislation.” 

THE SAFEGUARDS OF TRUE DEMOCRABY. 

Although the recognition of the 
orinciple that ‘‘all governments de- 
rive their jist powers from the con- 
sent of the governed” dates from the 
most ancient democracy and was de- 
fended by the ablest philosophers, yet 
like the arts and sciences, it was buried 
for centuries by the despotism, in 
srigues, and ignoranca of the Middle 
Ages. It has, however, msds; gigan- 
tic etrides during the past fifty yearsin 
various countries, notably among which 
arethe Swiss Rapublic and Australia, 
the latter the birthpltage of our im- 
proved ballot saystem. To illustrate 
the modes by which direct legislation 
ia conducted in Switzerland, Ishall sub. 
mit as a eupplement to my remarks a 
orief report of a recent and most im 
portant referendum recently eubmitted 
and carried. 

This is the purchase by the Swiss 
Republic on February 20 of the prea 
ont year, at a cost of 1,200,000,000 
francs, of all the railway lines of the 
sountry. During this contest the rail- 
road companies used superhuman e!- 
forts to influence public opinion against 
the measure, disfiguring nature’s sub 
lime monuments with cartoons, one 
of which represented a Swiss sheph- 
erd bowed to the earth by an enormous 
cheese on his back, labsled ‘‘1 200,000, 
000 francs!” 

They used the same argumente 
which the railroads and telegraphs of 
tur Own country use—the ‘dangers to 
ational purity attending an increase 
in Government employees;” ‘‘the in- 
ability of a government to successfully 
manage great business interests,” etc. 
Yet, notwithstanding the immense 
sums of money expended by the rail- 
road companies to defeat the measure, 
notwithstanding the fact that their 
railroads are built over and through 
great mountains, with tunnels over 8 
miJesin length, the most gigantic and 
expensive engineering feats in the 
world, national ownership won by an 
overwhelming mejority, the vote be 
ing 384 148 ‘ Yes” against 177,130 “No.” 

If we enjoy national ownership of 
railroads and telegraphs in this coun. 
try, the whole bribery of public ¢ fficaa 
—legislative, executive, and jidicia’— 
by frea ‘‘passes,” telegraph “franks,” 
and “retainers” would not exist, ard 
the railroads could not, in conspiracy 
with the money power, force the con 
templated gigantic issue of interest: 
bearing bonds, by plundering the 
public Treasury of the furds whi h 
the patriotism of the people is so freely 
furnishing to carry on the war. 

(CONCLUDED ON 6TA PAGE 

If you want immortality, make it. 
If you want your soul saved, make it 
worth saving —Josquin Miller. 

—_———— > 

A clergyman says the human figures 
on the new five dollar bills are inde 
cent, but he shuts his eyes when they 
are paid in on his salary.— Ex. 
ee 
PLEASE 

Drop us a portal or letter giving 
names and Pos‘office addresses of per 
sons whom you think may be induced 
to subscribe to Taz ProGrussive Far 
MER. Also stateif you will distribute 
a few sample copies among your 














neighbors, 


(OFFIOIAL) 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE DEMANDS. 


Adopted at Washington, D. C., February 
6, 1896. 


WuHereas, The Declaration of Inde 
pendence, as a basis for a Republican 
form of Government that might be 
progressive and perpetual, states: 

“That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed with certain u- 
alienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi 
ness; that to secure these rights, gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the 
governed.” 

We hold, therefore, that to restore 
and preserve these rights under a 
Republican form of government, pri- 
vate monopolies of public necessities 
for speculative purposes, whether of 
the means of production, distribution 
or exchange, should be prohibited, and 
whenever any such public necessity or 
utility becomes a monopoly in private 
hands, the people of the municipality, 
state or union, as the case may be, 
shall appropriate the same by right of 
eminent domain, paying a just value 
therefor, and operate them for, and in 
the interest of, the whole people. 


FINANOE., 


We demand a national currency, 
safe, sound and flexible; issued by the 
goneral government only; a full legal 
tender for all debits and receivable for 
all dues, and an equitable and efficient 
means of distribution of this currency, 
directly to the people, at the minimum 
of expense and without the interven 
tion of banking corporations and in 
sufficient volume to transact the busi 
ness of the country on a cash basis. 

(a) We demand the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver and gold at the 
legal ratio of 16 to 1. 

‘ (0) We demand a graduated income 
AX. 

(a) The government shall purchase 
or construct and operate a sufficient 
mileage of railroads to effectually con- 
trol all rates of transportation on a 
just and equitable basis. 

(6) The telegraph and telephone, 
like the positoffice system, being a ne 
cessity for the transmission of intelli 
gence, should be owned and operated 
by the government in the interest of 
the people. 

LAND. 


We demand that no land shall be 
held by corporations for speculative 
purposes or by railroads in excess of 
their needs as carriers, and ail lands 
now owned by aliens should be re- 
claimed by the government and held 
for actual settlers only. 


EXEOTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


We demand tho election of United 
States Senators by a direct vote of the 
people. That each State shall be di- 
vided into two districts of nearly equai 
voting population, and that Senators 
from each shall be elected by the 
people of the district. 


DISTRICT LEGISLATION. 


(c) That our national legislation shall 
be so framed in the future as not to 
build up one industry at the expense 
of another. 

(d) We believe that the money of the 
country should be kept as much ar 
possible in the hands of the people, 
and hence we demand that all Nationa) 
and State revenues shall be iimited tc 
the necessary expenses of the govern 
ment economically and honestly ad 
ministered. 

(e) We demand that postal savings 
banks be established by the govern 
ment for the safe deposit of savinge 
of the people, and to facilitate ex- 
change. 

(f) We are unalterably opposed tc 
the issue, by the United States, of in 
terest-bearing bonds, and demand the 
payment of all coin obligations of thr 
United States, as provided by existing 
laws, in either gold or silver coin, at 
the option of the government and no! 
at the option of the creditor. 


TRANSPORTATION, 


Relying upon the good, commox 
sense of the American people, and be 
lieving that a majority of them, wher 
uninfluenced by party prejudice, wil: 
vote right on all questions submitted tc 
them on their merit; and, further, tc 
effectually annihilate the pernicious 
lobby in legislation, wo demand direct 
legislation by means of the initiative 
and referendum. 





are a source of com fort. 
@ source of care, also 


They are 
Ifyou care 


for your child’s health, send tor 


illustrated book on the disorders 
to which children are subject 
and which 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 


has cured for 50 years, 
One bottle by mail for 25 cents 
E.&S. FREY, 
Baltimore, Md. 








ENTIRSLY SATISIF ED. 


Office of ) 

8. W. Smita | 

Breeder and Shipper, of Thorough- } 
bred and Imported Stock. ' 
COcHRANVILLE, Pa, Feb. 23 ‘98 } 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, 
B.C. 


Dear Sir:—Since I have been adver- 
tising through your columns I have 
been entirely satisfied with the results 
and the amount of inquiries received 
from the add running to your columns 
is equal to any of same circulation 
that [ have on my list and Iam con- 
fident we have sold as much stock 
through your medium as any other 
the same circulation 

Wishing you success with your paper 
and that it may still press still further 
out, I remain, 

Very respectfully, 





8. W. Surra. 
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_ AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


PEERLESS BICYCLES, 
STANDARD SEWING NACHINES 
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Johnson Mowing Machines and Reap. 
ers, Lawn Mowers. Rubber Hose, Pump 
Sprayers, Iasect Poison, Feed Cutters, 
Cutaway Harrows. Skinner Engine, 
Aeromotor Wind Mills, etc, 


PROPR., 


Raleigh, N. C. 





USEFUL BOOKS. 





Secretary’s Roll Book nicely arranged, 
Record of Membershi J : 
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Secretary’s Warrant Book, with stub. 


Secretary’s Account Boo 
Treasurer’s Account Book.......... 
Minute Book, new kind............... 
Working Builetins, (per dozen) 
State Constitutions, ie = 
Rituais, ai Ze 
National Constituticns, bi Bs 
Application Blanke, (in pads) 
Dimit Blanks, : 
Withdrawal Cards, dy 
Delegate Oredeniials. - 
Fraternally, 


Treasurer’s Receipt Book, with stub... 
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THE SECRETARY-TREASURER HAS SEVERAL USEFUL BOOKS Tkia. 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY SUB-LODGE. THE NAMES 
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ALLIANCEMEN ONLY 


Are Requested to Read This ! 





If you area Simon pure, dyed in-the- 





Let every Allianceman in North 
Carolina send a club of subscribers and 
by December, 1898, we will have 20,000 
names on our subscription list. 

Picnics, Alliance rallies, Sub. and 
County Alliance meetings are the 
places to raise clubs, Try it. 


$1.00 wool Allianceman. and have the 
for good of the grand farmers’ or- 
ganization at heart. you 
one “ee every effort 
Year within your power 
: to build it up. 
The (our organ) The Frogressive Farmer (vour organ) The 
Progressive stands in the breach battling the ene- Alliance 
Farmer mies of the Alliance, and it expects Organ 
is every Allianceman to rally around the 
standard. Conscripts, COWARDS and of 
the TRAITORS are not wanted. They have N. C. 
Alliance already crippled our cause by desert. $ 
ing our ranks for office and social 1S 
Organ standing. We bear your banner, Al- The 
of liancemen, and we claim your support. Progressive 
N. C. WEDON'T ASK MUCH. Farmer. 





WAR IS DECLARED. 





Think of it. 


year. 


Order at once. 


People’s Party Paper, 


ATLANTA, Ga. 


Gia Daa DE w's. 


Of course you want ALL the news and you want it quick—war or no war. 
You can’t do without the 


Thrice-a-Week New York World. 


(every other day). It contains all the war newa and is as good as a city daily. 
We send you this great paper, 24 pages a week, and the 


every week, both from date for 40 weeks for one dollar—40 weeks is almost a 
If you prefer, you can substitute for the World the ‘World the Semi- 
Weekly Detroit Free Press, or Weekly Cincinnati Enquirer. Send Money 


. +... National Paper Club..... 








THE UNIVERSITY 


Largest patronage and fullest equiv 
ment in its history. Faculty, 39; 
Students, 508; 3 Aeademic Courses; 3 
Elective Courses, 3 Pcofessional School, 
in Law, Medicine and Pharmacy. 
Advanced Classes opened to women. 
Tuition, $60 a year; Board $8 a nonth. 
Ample opportunities for self help. 
Scholarships and loans for the needy. 
Summer Schools for Teachers; 24 In- 
structors, 185 Students. Total enroll 
ment, 670. For Catalogue, address: 


PRESIDENT ALDERMAN, 





CHAPEL HILL, N. OC. 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, 


North Carolina. 


Five large buildings, Faculty of te2 
able teachers Course of study leading 
to degrees, Tuition for term $20 to $26. 

Board and room, $8 per month; in 
clubs, $4 per month. 

Total experse for year need not ex 
ceed $133, and can easily be reduced 
to $90 

Correspondence solicited. 

Catalogue free. 

Address: 


Guil‘ord College, N.°C. 
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Home = Circle. 


AN INVITATION TO THE WOODS 








Are you broken with the din 
O: the streets? 
Are you sickened of your thin 
Hands and feet? 
Are you bowed and bended double 
With a weight of care and trouble 
Are you spectral with a skin 
Like a sheet? 


Take your body and your soul 
To the woods, 
To the tonic and control 
O: its mocds, 
Where the forests gleams and quivers, 
Where the only roads are rivers, 
And the trunk-line bears the whole 
Of your goods. 


Play the hunter—win the crown 
O: your class; 
Bring tne duck and partridge down 
As they pass; 
Stalk the deer among the tangles 
Where the sunlight glints and sepangles; 
From the amber deep and brown 
Haul the bass. 


You shall breathe the pungent air 
Of the firs, 
Till your blood shall make you dare 
When it stirs. 
Let the camp cook with his kettle 
Make you fat and full of mettle; 
You must take the forest fare— 
No demurs. 


You chall see the stars ignite 
With the dew, 
And the golden morning light 
D z2zte through; 
Mark the noonday heat foreaken, 
And the sijJence only shaken 
By the rustling ot your light 
Birch canoe. 


Oa! the sunset and the break 
Of the day, 

When the vapors from the lake 
Swirl away; 

O14! the clouds in snowy ranges, 
With their gold and ruby changes, 
And the fading flake by fi:ke 

Iato gray. 


Oh? the mist about the stones, 
How it shines, 
And the eq'1irrels dropping cones 
Out of pines! 
Oh! the sunshine on the summit, 
And the jay that bugles from it— 
Of the vigor that atones 
These are signs! 


You shall waken blithe and bold 
As &@ cork 
From a bed that is not sold 
In New York; 
‘'Y ou shall thrive and grow no thinner, 
O.1 a chunk of bread for dinner, 
With a jack knife and a cold 
Piece of pork. 


Ox! the triumph of the hound! 
Oh! the joy, 
When the rapid spins you round 
Like a toy! 
“When you race with birch and paddle, 
And the stern-sheet for a saddle, 
You shall feel yourseif as sound 
As a boy. 
—Archibald Lampman. 
_ +) oe ae 


‘THE MOON AND THE PINES. 


“A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 


<Oh! sweet is the hush in the pine tree 


boughs, 
And sweet is the breath of the night; 
When the earth quiet lies 
And the grass waves and sighs, 
‘We are waiting the beautitl moon! 


‘Oh! low moans the dove in the pine 
tree boughs, 
And low moans his mate on her nest; 
While the win’ whieorrs low 
And the soft waters fi .~ 
In the sheen of the pale, cwuder moon. 


Oa! clear shines the light on the pins 
tres boughs, 
Ah! clear shines the light of the moon; 
When the clouds softly lie 
Oa the bright eastern sky, 
‘They are bathed in the gicam of the 
moon. 


Oh! dark wave the tops of the pine- 
tree boughs, 
Oh! dark wave their tops ’gainst the 


SKY ; 
While the earth and the sky 
And the soft waters lie 
in the light of the beautiful moon. 
—Helen E. Harrison, in the July La.- 
cies’ Home Journal. 








Sam Markham’s Wife. 


A STORY OF RURAL LIFEIN THE 
FAR WEST. 








BY HAMLIN GARLAND 


Authorof ‘Tne Dc ctor.” “Tke Spirit of Sweet- 
water,” etc. 





IN TWO PARTS - PART I. 
‘Copyrighted, 1898, by Curtis Publisting Com- 
pavy. Pubtished here by permission.) 

AEN MARKGEAM came in from 

shoveling his last wagon load 

of corn into the crib, he found that his 

wife had put the children to bed, and 

was kneading a batch of dougb, with 

the dogged action of a tired and sulien 
woman. 

He slipp2d his sogzy boots off tis 
foet, and having laid a piece of wooa 
On top of che stove, put his heels on it 
comfortably. His chair rqueaked as 
he leaned back on its hind legs, but he 
paid no attention; he wasused to it ex- 
actly as he was used to his wife’s lame- 
ness and ceaseless toil. 

“That closes up my corn,” he said 
after a silence. ‘*I guess I'll go to town 
to-morrow to git my horses shod.” 

“I guess I'll git ready and go along,” 
said his wife in a sorry attempt to be 
firm and confident of tone. 

“What do you want to go to town 
ter?” he grumbled. 

‘“‘What does anybody want to go to 
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town fer?” she burst out, facing him. 


“I aint been out o’ this house fer six 
months, while you g9 an’ go!” 

“On, it ain’t six months. You went 
down that day I got the mower.” 

‘‘When was that? The tenth of 
July, and you know it.” 

**Well, mebbe ’twas. I didn’t think 
it was so longago. I ain’t ro objec- 
tion to your goin’, only I’m goin’ to 
take a load of wheat. 

‘““Well, jost leave cff a sack, an’ 
that'll balance me an’ the baby,” she 
said spiritedly. 

“All right,” he replied, good-natur- 
edly, seeing she was roused. ‘Only 
that wheat ought to ba put up to night 
if you're goin’. You won’t have time 
to hold sacks for me in the morning 
with them young ones to get off to 
school.” 

‘*Well, let’s go do it then,” she said, 
sullenly resolute. 

“T hate to go out agin; but I ’spose 
we'd better.” He yawned dismally 
and began pulling his boots on again, 
stamping hie swollen feet into them 
with grunts of pain. She puton Sam’s 
coat and ons of the boy’s caps, and 
they went out to the granary. It was 
cold and clear. 

‘Don’t look as much like snow as it 
did last night,’ caid Sam. “It may 
turn warm.” 

Laying out the sacks in the light of 
the lantern they sorted out those which 


bin with a tin pail in his hand and the 
work began. 

He was a sturdy feilow and he 
worked desperately fast; the shining 
tin pail dived deeper into the cold 
wheat and dragged heavily on the 
woman's tired hands as it came to the 
mouth of the sack. The wife trem- 
bled with fatigue, but she held on and 
dragged the sacks away when filled, 
and brought others, till at last Sam 
climbed out, puffiog and wheezing, to 
tie them up. 

“T guess I'll load ’em in the morn- 
ing,” he said. ‘*You needn’t wait fer 
me. Il tie ’em up.” 

“Ob, I don’t mind,” she replied, feel- 
ing a little touched by his unexpected 
ly easy acquiescence to her request. 

When they went back to the house 
the moon had risen. I: had scarcely 
set when then they were wakened by 
the crowing roosters. The man rolled 
st.ffly out of bed and began rattling at 
the stove in the dark, cold kitchen. 

His wife arose lamer and stiffer than 
usual, and began twisting her thin 
hairintoa knot. 

Sam did not stop to wash, but went 
out to the barn. The woman, however, 
hastily soused her face into the hard 
limestone water at the sink, and put 
the kettle on. Then she called the 
children. She knew it was early and 
they would need several callings. She 
pushed breakfast forward, running 
over in her mind the things she must 
have: two epools of thread, six yards 
of cotton flannel, a can of ccffse, and 
mittens for Kitty. These she must 
have—there were oceans of things she 
needed. 

Tne children soon came scudding 
down out of the darkness of the up- 
stairs to dress tumultuously at the 
kitcnen etuve. Toey humped and shiv- 
srev, helau g up their bare feet from 
the coid fluor iike chickens in new- 
fallen snow. They were irritable, and 
snaricd acd snapped and struck like 
cats aud dogs. Mre. Marknamstood it 
for awhile with more commands to 
“hush up,” but at last her patience 
gave out, and she charged down on the 
struggling mob and cuff:d them right 
and left. 

They ate their breakfast by lamp- 
light, and when Sam went back to his 
work around the barnyard it was 
scarcely dawn. The children, left 
alone with their mother, began to an- 
noy her to let them go to town also 

“No, sir, nobody goes but baby. 
Your father’s going to take a load of 
wheat.” 

The wife was weak with the worry 
of it when she had sent the older chil: 
dren away to school and the kitchen 
work was finished She went into the 
cold bedroom cff the little sitting room 
and put on her bestdress It had nev 
er been a gocd fir, and now she was 
getting so thin it hung in wrinkled 
folds everywhere aboui the shoulders 
and waist. She lay down on the bed a 
moment to ease that dull pain in her 
back. She hada momz-nt’s distaste for 
going out at all. Tae thought of sleep 
was more alluring. Tnen the thought 
of the long, long day, and the sicken- 
ing sameness of her life, swept over her 
again, and ehe rose and prepared the 
baby for the j urney. 

It was but little after sunrise when 
Sam drove out into the road and 
started for Boellplain. His wife sat 
perched upon the wheat sacks behind 
him, holding the baby in her lap,a 
cotton quilt under her, and a cotton 
horse bianket over her Knees. 

Sam was disposed to be very good. 
natured, and he talked back at her oc- 
casionally, though she could only un- 





derstand him when he turned his face 





toward her. The baby stared out at 
the passing fence posts, and wiggled 
his hands out of his mittens at every 
opportunity. He was merry at least. 

It grew warmer as they went on, and 
&@ strong south wind arose. The dust 
settled upon the woman’s shawl and 
hat. Her hair loosened and blew un 
kemptly about her face. The road 
which led across the high, level prai 
rie was qiite smooth and dry, but 
still it jolted her, and the pain in her 
back increased. She had nothing to 
lean against, and the weight of the 
child grew groater, till she was forced 
to place him on the sacks beside her, 
though she could not lose her hold on 
him. 

The town drew in sight—a cluster of 
small frame houses and stores on the 
dry prairie beside a railway station. 
There were no trees yet which could be 
called shade trees. The pitilessly se 
vere light of the sun flooded every 
thing. A few teams were hitched 
about, and in the lee of the store a 
few men could be seen seated com- 
fortably, their broad hat brims flopping 
up and down, their faces brown as 
leather. 

Markham put his wife out at one 
of the grocery stores, and drove cff 
down toward the elevators to scli his 
wheat. 

The grocer greeted Mrs. Markham 


‘in a perfunciorily kind manner and 
were whole, and Sam climbed into the } 


cffered her a chair, which she took 
gratefully. She sat for a quarter of 
an hour almost without moving, lean. 
ing against the back of the high chair. 
At last the child began to get restless 
and troublesome, and she spent half 
an hour helping him amuse himself 
around the nail kegs. 

At length she rose and went out on 
the walk, carrying the baby. Then she 
went into the dry goods store and took 
& seat on one of the little revolving 
stools. A woman was buying some 
woolen goods for a dress. It was worth 
twenty seven cents a yard, the clerk 
said, but he would knock off two cents 
if she took ten yards. It looked warm, 
and Mre. Markham wished she could 
afford it for Mary. 

A pretty young girl came in and 
laughed and chatted with the clerk, 
and bought a pair of gloves. She was 
the daughter of the grocer. Her hap- 
piness made the wife and mother sad. 

When Sam came back she asked him 
for some money. 

‘““What you want todo with it?” he 
asked. 

“I want to spend it,” she said. 

She was not to be trifled with, so he 
gave her a dollar. ‘I need a dollar 
more.” 

**Well, I’ve got to take up that note 
at the bank.” 

‘Well, the children’s got to have 
some new underclo’es,” she said. 

He handed her a two dollar bill and 
went out to pay his note 

She bought her cotton flannel and 
mittens and thread, and thea sat lean- 
ing against the counter, It was nvuon 
and she was hungry. She went out to 
the wagon, got the lunch she had 
brought, and took it into the grccery 
to eat it -where she could geta drink 
of water. 

The grocer gave the baby a stick of 
candy and handed her an apple. 

“Icll kind o’ go down with your 
doughnuts,” he said. 

After eating her lurch she got up 
and went out. She felt ashamed to sit 
there any longer. She entered another 
dry goods store, but when the clerk 
came toward her saying ‘‘Anything to 
day, Mrs. ——?’ she answered, ‘No, I 
guess not,” and went out with a foolish 
face. 

She walked up and down the street, 
desolately homeless. She did not know 
what to do with herself. She knew no 
one except thegrocer. She grew bitter 
as she saw a couple of ladies pass, hold 
ing their demi trains in the latest city 
fashion. Another woman went by 
pushing a baby carriage, in which sat 
a baby just about as big as her own. It 
was bouncing iteelf up and down on 
the long, elender springs, and laughing 
and shouting. Its clean, round face 
glowed from its pretty fringed hood. 
She looked down at the dusty clothes 
and grimy face of her own little one 
apd walked on savagely. 

She went into the drug store where 
the eoda fountain was, but it made her 
thirsty to sit there and she went out on 
the street again. She heard Sam laugh, 
and saw him ina grovp of men over 
by the blacksmith ehop. He was hav- 
ing a good time and had forgotten 
her. 





Her back ached go ictolerably that 
she concluded to go in and rest once 
more in the grocer’s chair. The baby 
was growing cross and fretful. She 
bought five cents’ worth of candy to 
take home to the children, and gave 
baby a little piece to keep him quiet. 
She wished Sam would come. It must 
be getting late. The grocer said it was 
not much after one. Time seemed ter 
ribly long. She felt that she ought to 





do something while she was in town. 
She ran over her purchases—yes, that 


was all she had planned to buy. She 
fell to fizuring on the things she need- 
ed. It wes terrible. It ran away up 
into twenty or thirty dollars at least. 
Sam, as well as she, needed underwear 
for the cold winter, but they would 
have to wear the old ones, even if they 
were thin and ragged. She would not 
need a dress, she thought bitterly, be- 
cause she never went anywhere. She 
rose and went out on the street once 
more, and wandered up and down, 
looking at everything in the hope of 
er j ying something. 

A man form Boon Creek backed 4 
load of apples up to the sidewalk, and 
as he stood waiting for the grocer he 
noticed Mrs. Markham and the baby, 
and gave the baby anapple. This was 
a@ pleasure. He had such a hearty way 
about him. He, on his part, caw an 
ordinary farmer’s wife with dusty 
dress, unkempt hair and tired face. He 
did not know exactly why she appealed 
to him, but he tried to cheer her up. 

The grocer was familiar with these 
bedraggled and weary wives. Hs was 
accustomed to see them sit for hours in 
his big wooden chair, and nurse tired 
and fretful children. Their forlorn, 
aimless, pathetic wandering up sand 
down the street was a daily occurrence, 
and had never possessed any special 
meaning to bim. 

(CONCLUDED NBXT WERK ) 
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“SOLD TO GENERAL GRANT.” 


The Cincinnati Commercial Tribune 
quotes a drcll war story related by a 
Confederate veteran. He had just 
heard of Commodore Dewey’s victory 
at Manila. 

I never hear of the shelling of a city 
but Iam reminded of an incident which 
happended while Grant was shelling 
Petersburg. 

Our side had become so accustomed 
to the singing of the shells that we paid 
little attention to them; consequently I 
was attracted as I passed a large auc 
tion house by hearing the auctioneer 
announcs that ‘‘during this sale Gen 
eral Grant has agreed to cease firing.” 
I knew it was 4 joke, butI could not 
help waiting to see the result. 

Article after article was knocked 
down until it cama to an immense 
wardrobe, which the selesman said 
was a bargain at fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. It must be rememberd that Con- 
federate money was not qiite up to 
par. 

It started at five hundred dollars bid, 
advanced fifty dollars a bid until it 
reached one thousand dollars, when a 
large shell dropped upon it, knocking 
it into splinters. As the sheil hit it the 
auctioneer, with a laugh, shouted, 
‘Sold to General Graut for one thou- 
sand dollars,” and the sale proceeded 
as if nothing serious had occurred 

The auctioneer wae C. OC. Burton, 
famous throughout tho Ssuth before, 
during and for years after the war for 
his coolnese and ready wit. 


Our Social Chat. 
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Here isa column for everyhbody—ladies, ¢en- 
tlemen, boys, girls fathers and mothers. 
Everybody is invited to writ+ on subjects of in- 
terest to them. Never mind if you are not 
perfect asa writer, give us your thoughts and 
we will see that they are in good shape vefore 
they are pubiished. 

TE PROGRESSIVE FARMFR isa paper for every 
member of the family and young and old alike 
are its pstrons and its friends. We hope to 
unite these thousands of our friends “in a bond 
of friendscip that will be a help and an inspira. 
tion to each one of us.” ‘he friendshipot each 
of our readers the confidence of the old North 
State’s sturdy sons, and the trust of each of her 
daughters, is what this paper aims to win “by 
helping each one of them to do more, tv be more 
ana to enjoy more in this beautirul world.” We 
hope this s irit will animate each letter, and 
breathe through every page. Address letters to 
“Aunt Jennie,” care of [uk PROGRESSIVE Fak- 
MER, Raleigh, N. C. 








AUNT JENNIE PROPOSES A NEW SUBJECT 
FOR DISCUSSION 

Qiite a number have knocked for 
admittance this week. We welcome 
them most heartily and after thus in 
troducing themselves we hope they 
will write again soon and make their 
lettera as newsy and interesting as pos 
sible. Write on only one side of the 
paper and write with ink, please, not 
torgetting to give me your real name 
as well as the one by which you wish 
to be known as a ‘Chatterers.’ 

I think ‘Careless Tum’ has been very 
much pleased with your answers to his 
query ** What ia love?” 

If any others wish to answer this 
query I hope they will make their defi 
nitions es short us porsivle. 

I think that every young gentleman 
should know whether cr not he really 
loves a girl before addressing her. 
Pretending to love a person, when you 
know that you do not, is oneof the 
greatest sins of the age and one that 
causes a8 much real misery as any you 
can think of. It fills the court records 
with divorce suits, homes with discon 
tent and the world with degeneracy. 

One of my favorite quotations is: 

“To thine own self be trus, and it 
must follow as night the day, thou 
cans't not then be false to any man.” 

And I feel like adding, ‘tor woman 
either.” Fiirting is inexcusable in 
most instances. Should you care to 
discuss this subject, your old Auntie 
may be induced to give a bit of her ex 





perience. 


Perhaps many of the Chatterers ex- 
pect to see their letters in print the 
week after they are written. We re 
gret that this cannot be done. This 
page of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is 
“set up” in type several days before 
date of issue. Besides letters are sent 
me for examination. This takes time. 
Always give me at least two week’s 
time, then look for your letter. 

I hope you will all read ‘‘Sam Mark- 
ham's Wife.” Hamlin Garland is my 
favorite novelist.—Aunt Jennie. 

create erttaatec, 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—I have been 
thinking I would try to write a letter 
for the Social Caat for some time, but 
have neglected doing so until now. I 
live on a farm. I help do some of all 
kinds of work, and there is so much 
work todo on the farm. I raise a 
good many flowers every year. Can 
seme one of the ‘'Coatterers” please 
tell me, what kind of soil suits oxalis 
bulbs best? I like to crochet very 
much, and I do a great deal of it. 

O.d Bachelor’s views about love were 
very interesting. I, for my part, don’t 
think it is right to tax the poor old 
bachelor’s when they prefer solitude to 
disagreeablo company. 

Tne letter on war times was very 
familiar to me, as I have heard my 
mother tell how she used to have to do 
exactly the same things in the time of 
the war. 

Itis j ist as M. C. I. says: Some girls 
think 10a disgrace to work, butI dis 
sent from that opinion. I think it is 
an honor to work, anda disgrace not 
to work. If we know how to doall 
kinds of work we are independent of 
any one. I have noticed it aud I have 
never scen, nor heard of a girl being 
raised not to work but that had to do 
so some time in her life. 

Each individual is gitted with cer- 
tain talents, and all ought to study 
and find out what their talents 
are, or what what kind of work they 
can do most successfully, and do it, for 
“‘chere’s a work for each of us to do.” 

Miss Archer, I quite agree with you. 
We do talk too much of heaven be 
ing so far off, while it is touching us. 
We could have heaven here if we only 
would. 

Now, lets all try and write as often 
as we can, and as interesting letters as 
we can, or I am afraid the editor will 
take our column from us, if we do not 
make good use of it.—Daisy Weed, 
Liberty, N. C. 


ee 
DOESNT WORRY ABOUT BACHELORS. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Some one asked 
“what is love?” In my opinion, love 
is that which binds earth and heaven 
together and fits man for higher and 
nobler thoughts. We can’t just ex 
plain love for it can not be expressed 
on paper but it is that which unlocks 
the portals of our hearts and fits us for 
a noble life. Without love we are not 
fit for heaven, for it has been said that 
“Love hopeth all things beareth all 
things and endureth all things” and 
again ‘‘he that loveth not knoweth not 
God for God is love.” I think ‘‘Care 
ings Tom,” must be careless indeed to 
have asked such a question. 

Weli I never heard of so many old 
bachelors, but I know no girl that sym 
pathiz2s with them. They ought to 
have to do ther own cooking, washing, 
ironing and all of their work. If all 
the girls were of my opinion they 
wouldn’é give them so much as @ pass 
ing thought for most old bachelors are 
cross as two sticks and always ready 
to find fault at something and some 
one, and if they had a wife they would 
always bo finding fault, so they jst 
oughtao’t to have any one tocare for 
them. I just bet when one of the old 
cross patches gets sick they know who 
to run to for sympathy, (woman) but 
when they are well they are ready 
enough to sneer at their friends in 
sickness. But bachelors are bachelors 
of uheir own free willaod I’m not go 
ing to worry after them.—Madge B, 
Moyock, N C. 


——-2 





HAS FRIENDS IN THE ARMY. 


Dear Aunt Jennie.—i have read the 
nice fetters in ‘‘docial Chat” with 
much interest. They are nice and some 
of them very amusing. 

You must notexpect euch nice letters 
from me as Jennie Acton and Ruth 
Fistcher wrice. Come again Ruth, i 
am eure we all epj yed your letter in 
last week’s paper. : 

1 am like Jennie Acton, dark and 
ugly, and etandivg in the shade and 
doing a week's washing does not spoil 
my complexion at all. I know some 
girls who have to wear their gloves 
and bonnets ali the time this hot 
weather ard how hot they look! I 
think it is right to look our best, but 
am thankful that I can look my beat 
without spending eo much time trying 
to take care of a fair complexion. 

How many of the ‘‘Chattererse” like 
to read? I for one fiod my greatest 
pleasure in reading good books, and 
wish that I could tell ‘‘Careless Tom” 
what love is, 80 as to obtain Aunt Jen- 
nie’s nice book, but as I can not do so 
be must wait for an abler, or better 





atill,let experience teach him what it is! 


SS Ee 


How many of the ‘‘Chatterers” have 
friends and relatives in the war? I 
have several, and spend many anxious 
moments thinking about them. Let us 
hope that the war will soon be past 
and peace again reign over our land. 

If this escapes the waste basket I 
will write again.—Cousin Nelia, Wake 
County, N.C. 


A QUESTION FOR THE YOUNG LADIES. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Iam much inter- 
ested the ‘Social Chat.” The young 
ladies seem to be rather on ‘‘O d Bache- 
lor.” While I believe it right for all 
men to marry (if they car) yet we 
should not condenm a man for living a 
single life. Perhaps the girls have all 
*“‘gone back” on ‘'Old Bachelor.” There , 
are girls who turn up their noses at a 
poor fellow, because he has to work for 
his meat and bread. Ihave had some 
experience with the fair sex. After 
finishing. the course in the high school 
I went back to work upon the farm, 
growing strawberries. I also establised 
a horticultural paper, and was editor 
and proprietor for 18 months, but sold 
out to make a specialty of growing 
strawberries and plants. I am quite 
young yet, not reached my 25h birth- 
day. It has always been my desire to 
have a little place and fix it up nice. I 
have asmall farm now, with houses, 
tool, wagons, etc. O: course the next 
thing was to look out for a partner. 
But alas! all the girls in a radius of 3 
miles of me, would not even go out 
driving with me, because I was a poor 
country boy. I was turned down. I of- 
ten carried fine berries to the girls, but 
all was in vain. Now I am discouraged 
and belicve as ‘Old Bachelor” that 
‘loveisthe product of an idle brain.” 
I know of a half a dozan other young 
men whose character is good and who 
never took a drink of liquor, and they 
are living single lives, while young 
men who curse, swear driok and 
smoke and use tobacco marry girls 
that ‘‘turn down” those fellow who try 
to live honest Christian lives. Why is 
this sc? Will the young ladies answer? 
Let us hear from them. 

I was much interested in a “‘girl’s 
talk to girls” in THt PROGRESSIVE 
FarMERr of July 5:h, M. G. B’s. talk is 
all right, it has the right ‘‘ring,” and I 
wish Tennessee had more of such girls. 
There would be fawer divorce cases 
and unhappy marriages. As this is 
my first letter I will close, will come 
again if the ‘‘Chatterers” will welcome 
—‘'A Tenneegsee Boy,” Jersey, Tenn. 

———e 
LOOK PLEASANT AND WASH YOUR DISHES, 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—This is what lit- 
tle Mamie’s Uacle Gsorge tells her 
when ever she looks sour and cross 
and thinks the few trifling tasks she 
has to do to help hor auntie along are 
too many or too hard for her to per- 
form. And so little Mamie laughs in 
spite of herself, and her bright eyes 
twinkle, and the frowns are all chased 
away, and two pratty sets of nimble 
flogers go quickly to work; she washes 
all the dishes neatly and rinses them 
and wipes them dry and, carefully and 
gently, places them all nicely in order 
for the next meal. 

“Look pleasant and wash your dish- 
es” is a very good rule for many little 
girls and older ones who are tempted 
to think their tasks too many or too 
laborious. It is just as easy to look 
pleasant and to feel pleasant and to 
think happy thoughts as it is to be 
sour and cross and morose and make 
every one around unhappy. If people 
are welll see no good reason why, in 
this bright and beautiful world they 
should be ever at all unhappy. Flowers 
are everywhere and itis justas easy 
to pluck a nosegay of flowers and ad~< 
mire their artistic form and colors and 
fragrance as to be always rasped with 
the thorns and nettles. 

Try it, little girls and older ones. 
Make of life a cheerful pleasure and 
not an irksome task. It is a divine 
eift. It was God who gave it. Let 
us accept the precious gift with thank- 
ful hearts. and in a due appreciation of 
it, let us each strive continually to 
beautify and adorn it and not be for- 
ever fretting and fault finding because 
some cther has, perchance made 
his jowel sparkle the more brightly. 
We shall never travel this Road of Life 
but once. Let us leave as we pass 
bright glad faces, happy hearts and 
pleasant memories —Rosamund. 








oe 
DANGER IN TIN CANS. 

Open a can of peaches, apricote, 
cherries or other fruit—for all fruit ig 
acidulous—let it stand for some time, 
aud the fruit acid and the tin are ready 
to do the work of poisoning. A chem- 
ical knowledge that tells just how the 
dangerous compound is created is un< 
necessary to an avoidance of the peril. 
The rule to follow is never to make 
lemonadé or other acidulated drinks in 
@ tin bucket, nor allow them to stand 
in a bucket of tin; and in case of 
canned fruits or fish, immediately upon 
opening the can, turn the contents out 
upon an earthenware plate, or intoa 
dish that is made of earthenware or 
, g\ass.—Popular Science News, 
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The Major Can’t Celebrate in the Most 
Desirable Manner---A Diplomatic E ffort 
at Story Tellirg Failea to Work-- 
Josephus, the Long-Faced Boy---The 
State Must Rescue the Rescuer, 
B.—‘“‘Hellc! Mr. Ejitor.” 
R.—‘'Hello! Mejor. Hope you are 

feeling your oats to day.” 

B.—‘'Hush! Don’t say that. You 
will make Betsy think that ‘‘oats” iz 
sum sort ov a drink an’ she will make 
me make a “sortie” ter the woods. She 
iz the most audacious probibitionist 
you eversaw. I’m efraid ter speak 
above a whieper fer fear she’il accuse 
me ov bein’ drunk. I’d be willin’ ter 
let her do most ov the loud talkin’ if 
ghe’d let me do the drinkin’, tut you 
know how contrary a woman iz Ii 
don’t matter how many Spanish fleets 
Dewey and Schley sink I can’t sele- 
brate with anything stronger than 
buttermilk. If the dymakrat party 
wuz ter elcck everything frum road 
overseer ter President I couldn’t take 
a drop without riskin’ my life. 1 
dreamed one nite that it wuz Christ- 
mas an’ that I had found a jug ov rye 
licker that had bin buried in an Indian 
mound 65 years. I wuz emackin’ my 
lips an’ dreamin’ how gude it wuz 
tastin’ an’ Betsy emeit my breth an’ 
perseeded ter wake me up an’ rezca 
the roof over my head. A feller trav- 
ellin’ through the country stopped ter 
stay awl nite at our house an’! wuz 
tellin’ him erbout whut the Guvernor 
ov North Carolina sed ter the Guver 
nor ov South Carolina one time. I 
knowed it wouldn’t do ter tel! him in 
plain United States, so I tole him that 
one time a gude many years ergo the 
Guvernor ov North Caroliaa went 
down ter spend a week or so with the 
Guvernor ov South Carolina. They 
put in their time tellin’ yarns an’ play 
in’ seven up most ov the time, takin’ a 
stroll now an’ then. One day when 
they were out fer a walk the Guv- 
ernor uv North Carolina sed ter the 
Guvernor ov South Carolina: ‘Jim, 
old boy, how much longer do you 
reckon this drouth iz goin’ ther last, 
anyway?’ The Guvernor ov South 
Carolina ‘lowed that he hadn’t noticed 
any signs ov a drouth anywhere 
eround. The Guvernor ov North Caro 
lina ‘lowed that he didn’t see why, 
fer he wuz az dry 6z a powder house 
himself, and that if it didn’t rain purty 
goon they’d be another sad cace ov in 
stantanyous combustion in less than 
halfan hour The Guvernor ov South 
Carolina fiially caught on an’ they 
stopped at the first dispensary they 
cum to, an’ lived a number ov years 
longer. I thought that wuz sz gudea 
temperance story ez I had heard, an’ 
I didn’t see how Betsy could obj: ci to 
it, but she did, an’ gotso mad she 
threatened ter seseed frum the union, 
My face looked ez long az they say 
Josephus Daniels’ face looked after 
the convention last weck. I hear that 
hiz face wuz so long lookin’ that a 
regiment ov soldiers covld hev marched 
in double quick time mn his face fer 
half a day without steppin’ cff. I’m 
sorry fer my friend Daniels. He cum 
home frum Washington to save the 
State an’ blamed if the State ain't 
liable to lose its life tryin’ ter rescue 
Josephus before this thing iz awi over. 
He iza perlitical Jonah if they ever 
wuzesichathing. Tne Spaniards orter 
hire him ter jine the American army. 
They could lick us in two weeks if 
they’d do that. Gudebye.” 


-——»2 so oo 

Upon the subj act of Admiral Dewey’s 
religion, Dr. Fisk says: ‘Admiral 
Dewey is not a Catholic, as has been 
erroneously stated by the press. He 
was reared an orthodox Congregation 
alist, but has long been a member of 
the Presbyterian Church. On being 
assigned to command in the Pacific he 
removed his Church relations to the 
neighborhood of San Francisco and be- 
came a member of the Presbyterian 
church at Vall«j>, the nearest to the 
naval station on Mare Island. The 
church is under the pastarate of Rev. 
Theodore F. Burnbour. In this church 
Admiral Dewey was elected to the 
office of ruling elder, the duties of 
which he has faithfully dischaged when 
he was at home.” We knew that it 
could not be otherwise, in spite of the 
claim of an Episcopal clergy 

man in Vermont that Admiral Dewey 
was a member of his church. Noi only 
ie the admiral a Presbyterian, but he 
is a ruling elder, and it is clear that he 
was predestinated to give the Span- 
jerds the worst drubbing they ever 


of the enterprising soidicr who con 





Agricultur’, assisted by Dr. D. Reid 
Parker, Prof. A. Q. Holladay, Presi 
dent of the A. & Coliege, Prof 
W. A. Withers, Directors of the North 


Yarolina Experiment Station, Prof. 
¥. E psp Prof. of Agriculture A. 
& M. Coilege, Prof. W. FEF. Massey, 


State Scientia, will hold Far-; 
mers’ institutes at the fcllowing times 
and places: 

Boone, Watauga county, Tuesday, 
July 26:h. 

Linville, Mitchell county, Wednes 
day, July 26:h. 

Linville, Mitchell county, Wednes- 
day, July 27:h. 

Taylorsville, Alexander county, Sat- 
urday, July 30th. 

Wilkesboro, Wilkes county, Monday, 
August 1st. 


Booneville, Yadkin county, Wed- 
nesday, August 3-d. 
Dalton, Stokes county, Friday 


August 5th. 

Other appoirtments will be made 
soon. Exercises begin at 10 a. m 
Everybody invited and ail interested 
ia farm work shou!d not fail to attend, 

J.L. Ramsey, 
See’y Dept. Agriculiure. 


“2s oe 


WANT 10 BE ANNEXED. 





Plantation Cwners ard Cther Well To- 
Do Classes in Cuba Do Not Want In- 
dependence For The Islands. 

Sanr1aGo July 22 —There is a very 
noticeable radical change of sentiment 
among the producing Classes aud well 
todo element of Cuba in favor of the 
annexation of the island to the United 
States. They say they do not desire 
the absolute independe: ce of Cuba for 
seve: al reasons which they give. 

Tunis sentiment is especially noticea 
b.e among the plantation owners and 
merchants, who have their izterests in 
close touch with the United States. 
Yor them the only solution of the pro- 
blem which will save Cuba is annexa- 
tion. In their opinion there is no other 
way to prevent Cuba coming to a atate 
of complete anarchy, because indepen 
dence, they say, would never be a sure 
guarantee of peace. They claim that 
it would be a source of fuiure selfish 
ambition, social discord sand politicai 
conflict, which would operate decided- 
ly against the prosperity of the island. 

_———— oS  e 
LOWEST IN FIFTY Y&ARS. 

Cotton Has Declined a Quarter Cent In- 

side a Week 

New YorkK, July 2i.—The price of 
cotton on toe New York Cotton Ex- 
change to-day was the lowest for this 
season in fifty yeara. August delivery 
opened at 5 89 cen:s a pound, against 
5 90 cents, the closing price on Wed 
uesdap, aud, under a geveral unload 
ing be tired hoiders, deciimed rapidly 
to 5 79, closing at 5.82 ina week the 
price nas gone down } cent a pound. 
Toe lowess recorded price is 5 23 for 
December. 


i he oe 
ATE HOLES IN Riz STOMACH. 


Result of a Carolina Soldier's F xperiment 
at Whiskey Making. 

CaTTanooGa, TENN, July 22—A 
private of tne Hirst Scuth Carolina 
regiment tried his hard at msking 
whiskey the other night. Asa resuit 
of his exeriment one m:n is dead, while 
three others are seriousiy 111. Tos uname 


ceived and executed this scheme could 
n0t be learned. 

He obteined some sicohol, and with 
th® use cf wood ashe, pepper anda 
and 6 little coloring m:uier, proceeded 
tu make what he thovrh: wes as good 
whiskey ay the boys cuu: a getfrom the 
saloons of Chattanocgs, anid be suid ai 
quantity of the stuff. 

Urepcs Colgan, a private of the regi 
ment, bought and drank some of tne 
conccction, and in avery short time he 
was dead. 

The post mortem investigation show 
ed that ashes, alcchol and other ingre 
dients had made a powerful lye inat 
had actually caten holes in the man’s 
stomach. 

Three others who are ill may re 


cover. The whiskey meker is under 
arrest, 








In rejoicing over the brilliant vic 
tories of cur army and navy and 
while glorifying in our great national 
strength, it would be well to remember 
these beautiful lines frcm that master 
piece, Kipling’s Recessional: 


“If drunk with sight of power, 


we 
loose 

Wild tongues that bave not Thee in 
awe— 


Such hoastings as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the law— 
Lord Gad of hosts be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—leet we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting die; 
The captains aad the kings dep aris 
Lo, all our pomo of yesterday 
Is one with Nwevah ana Tyre. 
Judge of the nations, spare us yet 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 

All valiant dust that builds op aust, 
And guarding, calis not Thee to 





| 


guard; 
For frantic boast and foolish ord, 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord!” 
—Monrce Erquirer, ! 





MUCH LEGISLATION ”’) 

From our childhood we have beccm3 
accustomed to hear it said that ‘‘we 
bave too much legislation.” I won 
dcred when a boy if this could be true, 
and I have learned that the peop 19 | 
jucge rightly. Why? Because most 
ct our laws are dictated by selfish in- 
teresta for burdening the people, grant- 
ing to corporations gifts cf the public 
domain, franchise rights of ixfiaite 





, Value, and the monopoly of those great | 


gifts which God and nature intended | 
as the heritege of all mankind. 

How mary, Mr. Speaker of the meas | 
ures which are passed by Congress 
would bo apprcved by the people if they 
knew of the ixrfluences by which they 
were passea? Sir, I believe there would 
be but few. These is not a member of 
this House who does not know that 
many of our laws for tariffs, appro- 
priations, revenues, bonds, and rail 
road franchizes are passed with cor- 
rupt influences, 

DIRECT LEGISLATION AND ITS SPLENDID 
ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE SWISS 
REPUBLIC. 

‘Direct legislation” is, in the fullest 
sense, ‘‘a government of, by and for| 
the people.” It extends the principles 
of a pure democracy to the highest 
possible limit in goverument, limited 
only by the willof the geople. It ucu | 
ally includes the following: 

“The initiative.—The proposal of a 
law by a percentage of the voters. 

“The referendum.—The vote at the 
polis on a law-proposed through the 
initiative, or, if petitioned for by a 
percentage of the voters, on any law 
passed by a legislative body. 

‘*Proportional representation. — A 
plan of nominating and electing legis- 
iators and executives which shall voice 
the exact choice of the voters in pro- 
portion to their numerical strength. 

“The imperative mandate. The right 
to vote out of cffice through the ini- 
tiative and referendum any  fiicial 
who fails to perform his duty.” 

Tho ‘‘initiative” is  ffocted by a peti- 
tion of a epecifizcd proportion of the 
electors (ueually from 5 to 10 per 
cent), by which the lawmaking body 
is compelled to formulate, discuss, and 
vote upon the measure named. 

If defeated, the people can have it 
referred directly tothem for a popular 
vote. This istne “referendum.” Or, 
if passed, they can upon petition de 
manda “referendum” to them for ap 
peal or affirmation. 

“it desired, the ‘‘initiative” petition 
may require the ‘‘refendum” to the 
people airectly, without further special 
petition, Is is usual, however, for the 
legislative body to first vote upon the 
meseurs, and, if carried, a reasonable 
time xs allowed to test the merits of 
the law. 

In a recent address issued by the 
Direcs Legislation League No. 1, of 
Pailadelphia, Pa, occurs the follow- 
ing: 

“Bat some may claim that it would 
be impossible for such a system to be 
put in successful practice in this coun- 





try, fur the reason that the American 


people are too busy to be continually 


signing ‘initiativee,’ ‘referendums,’ or 


‘Imperative mandates.’ But is it true 
that we would negicct these dutics? 
Are not cur people generally awaken 
ing to the fact that the present fright 
ful cconomic conditions are dus en 
tirely to legislation passed either in 
ignorance or by bribery ; that the poor 
are growing poorer and the rich richer; 
that cho grent middie class is being 
gradue''y wiped out as the result of 
written lawa ecacted ia defiance of 
natural awe? 

Bur the practical working of direct 
legislation, in Swi zerla:d have shown 
that the voters have none of the trou 
bie which at first thought, would 
seem to be necessary. The first resuis 
of the system wes the total abolish- 
ment of the lobby, ‘ihe third house.” 
The bribers gove, the profersicnal poli- 
tician soon became unknown as euch, 
and then in turn poiitical partics were 
diseolved, and now partisanship never 
warps the Jidgment of the voter. And 
lastly, insteed of cflice holding beirg 
disgraceful, upright citizens pow 
strive for cflice because cf the henor 
attached. Thus good legislation at 
once reeulted, and very seldom do the 
votere make use of their prerogatives, 
and then cnly to settle matters of min- 
or importance involving merely differ 
ences of opinion. Today Swiizerland 
is a model republic, 

To cur citizens who are acquainted 
with the ianer secrets of political deale, 
and who therefore never vote direct 
legivlation appeals at ouce, and every 
cue who loves his country needs only 
to study the system to become its ad 
vovate. The sprecd of the movement 
in the United States has been phenom- 
enal. Scattered al! over our icnd are 
hundreds of nonpartisan ‘direct legis 
lation leagues,” aud lately the State of 
Nebraska has adopted the system. 

—_——— +2) 

Young men should stick to the farm, 

the fountain of all wealth, the nureery 








Dr. 
Satem Church, 4 miles North of Golds 
boro, Wayne county, on Thureday July 
28;h, atll o'clock. All aie invited to 
jcome and bring baskets. We expect 
the largest gathering thafever asscne 
bed in Wayne county. 

J E PERS N 


ADMINIS? RA r Or’ Ss ‘NO i ICE. 

Having qualified as Adminictrator 
of John Scarboro, deceased, late of 
Wake County, N. C, thisis to notify 
all persons having claime against the 
Estate of said decssse to exaibit them 
te the undersigned on or be/ore the 
21at day of July, 1899, or this notice 
will bs plead in bar of their recovery. 
Al) persons indebted to said estate 
will please make immediate payment 

Thia 21at day of July 1698 

L D &ca:BorRO, 
Administrator. 
DouG.Las & SIMMS, 
Atiorneys. 


How’s Thist 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. Chee 
ney for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 
fectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obliga- 
tions made by their firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNnAN & MaRvIN, Wholesalo Drug- 
gists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure istaken internally ,actin 
directly upon the blood and mucous su rfaces 0 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Testimonials free. 





I am sure that those who advertise 
ia THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER are richly 
rewarded. I was overwhelmed with 
replies to my ad. in it.—B. F. White, 
Mebane, N. C., February 15, 1898. 


Gere are the Things North Carolina Pools | 
are Fighting fir. 


Here are the Things North Carolina 
Bemecrats (‘‘Fypocrats”) Kefused to 
Help Us Fight for---Chocse Ye This 
Day Whom Ye Will Serve, 

The Populists propcsed to co-operate 
with the Democrats to secure the fol 
lowing reforms. These reforms were 
opposed by the goldbugs and moncpo 
lists, and hence the Democratic party, 
controlled by the goidbug monopoly 
element, refused toco operate to secure 
them. 

What need we any further witness? 
Let those who favor the following re 
forms come with us; let those who op 
pose them stay with the party that op- 
poses them. We desire: 

*(1) To elect nine free silver and 
anti-monopoly Congressmen. 

(°2) To elect six judges of ability 
and high character and free from par. 
tisan bias. 

‘(3) To elect twelve solicitors, fear- 
less and impartial. 

‘(4) To elect an anti moncpoly leg 
isla.ure pledged to the following, viz: 

“(A ) A legislature opposed to the 
demonetization of silver by private 
coutract, and which will enact legisla 
tion to put a stop to the giving and 
taking of gold notea avd mortgages. 

“(B) A legislature opposea to gov 
ernment by injunction, which will en 
act sufficient legislation irciuding a 
license law similar to the Wisconsin 
statute, to effectually prevent the re 
moval to Federal courts ail causes 
which ehould be tricd in our Btate 
courts. 

“(0 ) A legielature opposed to the 
99 year lease of 
Railroad, acd whica wiil use all law 
ful and legiiimete means to set the 
sams aride. 

‘(D) A Jegisiature opposed to free 
passes, and which will make the pres 
ent taw prohibiting the giving of free 
passca apply «qua'ly to those receiving 
the rane. 

“(E) A legislature in favor of a free 
ballot and a fai count, and which will 
enact i¢gisisvicon guaranteeing to eccn 
political party, the right of being rep 
resented on al! election boards by rep 
regentatives of iis own selection. 

“(R.) A legislature in faver of a aye 
tern of incal aif government, and 
which will «nact under proper snafe- 
guards tutticient legtslaulon to guaran 
tee to tee couaties the right to elect 
local cfticiala 

*“G) A levialature in faver of 4 re- 





Cyrus Thompson will speak at 


the Nertuh Carolina 








a 
FARMERS’ INSTITUTr&S. | (Conclude d from 4th paye y NOTICE, duction of freight, passenger and ex 
a — press rates, and of telegraph and tele 
John R. Smith, Commissioner of Ww HY! 1HE PUBLIC THINK WE HAVE °* TOO Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer, 


phone tariffs to the goid standard icvel 
Chat will endorse the action of Com 
missioner Pearson in taking a stand 
for auch reducticao, and which will favor 
upholding the Railroad Commission 
law making the eame « ff-ctive accord 
ing to ail of its invents and purposes. 
and which will enact legislation pro 
viding for the election of railroad 
commi:sioners by the people. 












TEXAS COAST LANDS. 

Richest soils and finest’ climate 
Healthful and delightful. Summers 
cooler than 1a Iowa; gardens end pas 
tures green all winter. Harvest rome 
crop every month ia the wear. Near 
two growing cities cof over 60 000 each. 
River and ;uif traneportation. Crops 
not corsumed by winter feeding and 
freight rates. No fogea, cycloner, 
drouths or blizzards. Finest sugar 
ard tobecco lands on earth, and unex 
celied for fruit, truck, cottun, core, 
hay, acd live stock. Corn haa yielded 
125 bushels per acre ona 15) acre fic id, 
and cotton fcur bales per acre. No 
fertilizers or irrigation used. Fish, 
oysters and game abundant. Large cr 
emall tracts, prairie or timber, im 
proyed or unimproved, at low prices 
and on easy terms. Three railroads 
coming. Priess will double in twelve 
months. No finer investment. Stat« 
your wants, and enclose stamp for fuli 
particulars to County Attorney, Box 2 
Bay City, Texaa. 


We advise ali interested in ecuca- 
tion to send to Prof. W. T. Whitastr, 
Whitsett, N. C, fora copy of the ele 
gant Oatalegue of WHITSE?T INST 
tUTE and learn full particulars of 
theschool. Is is «ff-ring ¢xtraordina- 
Yv advantages at the very lowest pos 
sible rates. Over two hundred stu 
scanaies were there iast year. 


- CATAWBA -- COLLEGE 


Niw TON, N. C. 

Next Session Begins August 9, 1898. 

Fall Academic, Business and Collegi 
ate Courses, with Musicand Art. Ten 
accomplished Instructora Good Build 
icgs, Apparatus, Libraries, ete 
Thorough work and moderate expen 
ses. Pure water and mountain air. 
Worthy persors helped. Cutalogue 
Free For particulars eddreas, 

REV. J CC OLAPP, D. an -. PaEs 


The North Carclina 
College of Arictltare 


Mechanic Arts 


Will reopen September 1, 1898, with 
improved ‘qiipment in every depart 
ment. Twenty-three experiencec 
specialists in Faculty. Fuil courses 
in Agriculture, Science, Civil, Mechan 
ical and Electrical Engineering. Ex- 
penses very moderate, 
For catalcgues address 


Pres. A. Q. Holladay. 


Ra.riaH, N. C 





ES: 


WARRENTON HIGH SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Girls teugbt Greek, Latin and Math- 
ematics with the boys French, Muse, 
and Art Epecialiies. 
Haculty eigh' t in number. 
Location healthy. Terms moderate. 
Diseipline etric 





References: The Univere ‘ity ard the 
Male and EF male Colleges. Catalogue 
turnished, jour GRAHAM, — 

R H WatTkINs, 


Priacipals. 


pone — a >: 


ARENA, 


EDITED BY ——>® 


‘John Clark Ridpath. 
SIX MONTHS 


eUU CONE DOLLAR, . 


TUE AKENA WITH THE JULY 
NUMBER BEGINS IT8 XXvH VOL.- 
UME. The following 6x months will 
be @ crisia in our bistory, and if the 
people win the battle it wili be the be- 
ginning cf a new era in national af- 
fairs. Whoever will help to win the 
victory let him show himself a devoted 
friend cf human pregrees by support- 
ing the magazine of the pecple. Now 
1s the time te put on the whole armor. 
The annual subscription to The Arena 
is $250. We ffer to all the opportu. 
nity of a reguiar subscription to The 
Arena, July to Pecernber, inclusive, 
comprising the XXth valume, 


Six Months for One Dollar. 


The Arena will arm you with srgu- 

ment. Is wiil «quip you for the battle. 
Tt will be a text pook for every lover 
ad liberty. 


“Specimen copy and Club Premium 
cos free upon request. 


THE ARENA COMPANY, 
Roston, 








Mass. 


ht mn 


5 Cents Each. 

A few sittings of eggs to epare from 
pure bred Brown Leghorns, Black 
Minorcas, Black Langehars, Barred 
Ply mouth Rocks, Buff Cochins, White 
Wyandottes, Light ,Rrabmas, White 
and Cornish Indian Games and Pekin 
Ducks, at above prices the rest of the 
season. Address: 


oricultural Experiment Station, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Offers the young women of the State thorough professional, 
Faculty of 
students, representing every county in the State except two. 
all free-tuition applications must be made before 


nual expenses $90 to $130. 


secure board in dormitories, 


literary, classical, 


30 members. 


Correspondence invited from those desiring competent, trained teachers, 
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More than 400 regular students. 
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Christian Life Column. 
THE MEANING OF MANHOOD. 


— 


BY HEN&Y VAN DYKE D D. 











This is tho title of one of the most 
thoughtful and eloquent sermons we 
have read for many 4 day. 

This sermon is taken from ‘The 
Culture of Christian Manhood. Ase 
ries of sermons preached on Sunday 
mornings at Battell Chapel, Yale Ua 
versity.” Published by The Fieming 
H. Revell Co., Now York. 

Lack of espace (the entire sermon 
would cover almost a page of THE 
PROGRESSIVE FaRMER) prevents our 
giving our readers more than a fow 
of the most convincing and noble 
thoughts in this sermon. 

His text is: 

‘“‘How much, then, is a man better 
than a sheep!’—Matthew xu: 12 

He says: 

Oa the lips of Christ these noble 
words wereanexclamation. Hs knew, 
as no one else has ever known, ‘‘what 
was in man.” Bat to us who repeat 
them they often seem like a question. 
We are so ignorant of the deepest 
meaning of manhood that we find our- 
selves at the point to ask in perplexity, 
How much, after all, is a man better 
than asheep? * * * 

“How much is that man worth?” 
asks the curious inquirer. ‘Toa? man,’ 
answera some walkiig business direc- 
tory, “is worth a million dollars; and 
the mansitting next to him isnot worth 
a penny.” What other answer can be 
given by one who judges everything 
by @ money standard? If wealth is 
really the measure of vaiure, if the 
end of life is the production or the ac 
quisition of riches, then humanity 
must take its place in the sliding scale 
of commodities. 

But, we cannot receive His gospel in 
any sense, we cannot begin to under 
stand its scope and purpose, unless we 
fully, freely, and sincerely accept His 
great revelation of the true meaning 
and value of man as man. 

Suppose, then, that we come to Him 
with this question: How much is a 
man better than asheep? He will tell 
us that a man is infinite'y batter, be- 
cause he is the child of God, because 
he is capable of fellowship with God, 
and because he is made for an immor- 
tal life. And this threefold answer 
will shine out for us not only in the 
words, but also in the deeds, and above 
all in the death, of the Son of God and 
the Son of man. 

Toiak, fi at, of all, of the mean. 
ing of manhood in the light of the 
truth that man is the cffispring and 
likeness of God. This waa not a new 
doctrine firat proclaimed by Courist. 
It was clearly taught in the magnifi- 
cent imagery of the Book of Genesis. 
The chief design of that great picture 
of the beginnings is toshow that a per: 
sonal Creator is the source and author 
of all things that are made. But next 
t>) that, and of equal importance, is 
the design to show that man is incal 
Culably superior to ali the cther works 
of God—that the distance between him 
and the lower animals t3 not a differ- 
ence in degree, butad ff :r 1.c:10 kind 
Yes, the difference isso great what we 
must use @ new vord to describe the 
origin of humanity, andif wespe.k of 
the stars and the earth, the tres und 
the fiswers, the fish, the birds, aud 
the beasts, as ‘“‘the works” of God, 
when man appears we must find a 
mobler name and gay, “This ia more 
than God’s work; he is God’s child.’ 
Through all Christ’s words we feel 
the thrilling power of this high dic 
¢rine of humanity. He is always ap 
pealing to reason, to conscience, to the 
power of choice betwean good and evil 
to the noble and godlike faculties in 
min. 

And now think for a moment of the 
fact that His lite was voluntarily, and 
of set purposs, spent among the poor 
est and humbiest of mankind. Re 
member that He spoke, not to philos 
ophers and scholars, but to peasanis 
and fishermen and the little child:en 
of the world. Whatdid he mean by 
that? Surely it was to teach us that 
that this doctrine of the meaning of 
manhood applies to man as man. It 
is not based upon considerations of 
wealth or learning or cuiture or elo- 
oquence. Those are the things of which 
ths world takes account, and without 
which it refuses to pay any attention to 
us. A mere man, in the eyes of the 
world, isa nobody. Bit Christ coms 
to humanity in its poverty, in its ig 
norance, stripped of all outward 
signs of power, destitute of all save 
that which belongs in common to man: 
kind; to this lowly child, this very 
beggar-maid of human nature, comes 
the King, and spzaks to her as a 
Princess in disguise, and lit; her up 
and sets a crown upon her head. 1 
ack you if this simple fact ought not to 
teach us how much a mao is better 
thanasheep. * * * 

There never was a time in which 
Oar «t’s doctrine of the meaning of 


manhood was more needed than it is! 


today’ Tuaereis no truth more im. 
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portant and nocossary for us to take 
into our heartz, and hold fast, and 
carry out in ouriives. For here we 
stand in an age when the very throng 
and pressure and superfluity of hu- 
man life lead us to set a low estimate 
upon its valus. Tae air we breathe is 
heavy with materialism and commer- 
cialism. The lowest and most debas- 
ing views of human nature are freely 
proclaimed and unconsciously accep 
ted. There isno escape, n> safety for 
us, save in coming back to Christ and 
learning from Him that man is the 
child of God, made in the Divine im 
age, capable of the Divine fellowship, 
and destined to an immortal life. I 
want to tell you just three of the prac 
tical reasons why we must learn this. 
Christ tells us that sin is real, and 
that it ia the exzmy, tho curae, the de- 
stroyerof mankind. It is not a part 
of man as God made him; it is a part 
of man as he has unmade and de 
graded himself. It is the marring of 
the Divine image, the ruin of the 
glorious temple, the self-mutilation and 
suicide of the immortal soul. -It is 
sin that casts man down into the mire. 
It is sin that drags him from the fel- 
lowship of Goi into the company of 
beasis. Therefore, we must hate sin, 
and fear it, always and everywhere. 


When we look ints our own hoart 
and find sin there, we must bumbl!e 
ourselves before God and repent in 
sackcloth and ashes. Evoary sin that 
whispers in our hearts is an echo of 
the worid’s despair and misery. Every 
selfish dasire that lies in our soul isa 
seed of that which has brough forth 
strife, and cruelty, and murder, and 
horrible torture, and bloody war 
among the childreaof men. Every 
lustful thought that defiles our imagi 
nation igan image of that which has 
begotten loathsome vices and crawling 
shames throughout the world. My 
brothermen, God hates sin because it 
ruins man. And when we know what 
that means, when we feel that same 
poison of evil within us, we must hate 
gin as Ho does, and bow in penitence 
before Him, crying, ‘‘God be merciful 
to ma a sinner.” 

Y.u are infinitely better and more 
precious than the dumb beasts. You 
know it, you feel it; you are conscious 
that you belong to another world. 
And yet it may be that thereare times 
when you forget it and live as if there 
were no God, no soul, no future life. 
Your ambitions are fixed upon the 
wealth that corrodcs, the fame that 
fades. Your desires are toward 
the pleasures that pall upon the senses. 
You are bartering immortai treasures 
for the things which perish ia the us- 
ing. You areignoringand despising the 
high meaningof yourmanhood. Who 
shall remicd you of it, who shall bring 
ycu back to your-elf, whall lift you up 
t»the level of your true being, unless it 
be the Teacher who spake as never 
man spake, the Master who brought 
life and immortality to light? 


oo 
A GREAT SUMMER GATHERING 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
WORKERS 








Jorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

The pregrammeof the Sixth Annual 
Sesion >of the North Carolina Baptist 
Sunday Schoot Chautauqua has been 
issu d and prevents many very attrac 
tive featurce for Sunday School work 
ers 

The rcec ing occurs at Soelby, N.C, 
beginnicg Tuesday, August 23rd, and 
closing Sunday, August 23ih, 1898 
Tue citisens of Shelby have erected a 
large, well lighted and splendidiy ven 
tilated Tabernacie for the meetings, 
and have arranged for a full supply of 
mineral water conducted through 
pipes from the famous eprings near by. 

The Riilroads of the State will sell 
round-trip tickeis for one first class 
fare, and the hotels in Shelby and at 
Cieveland Springs will furnish board 
at $1 per day or $5 for six days. 

Prof. H. A. Wolfeohn, of Atlanta, 
Ga, a fiue singer himssif, will lead the 
vocal music, sustained by a choir of 
about 200 voices. 

Mr. John W. Cheek, of Raleigh, will 
be the leader of the orchestra of about 
20 musicians. 

Among the noted speakers and aspe- 
cislists on tha pr. gramme from other 

tates are: Rev. De J M. Frost, Nash 
ville, Teon ; Rov. L. E. Posters, West 


Virginia; Rev. Dr. C. 8 Biackwell, 
B.rmingnam, Ala; Rev. De. De. W. 
A. Nelson, Macon, and Dr. Lin G@ 


Broughton, of Atlanta, Va 

Profs W.L Poteat and C. E Brew 
er, of Wake Worest Coilege; Prof. W. 
H. Ragsdale, of Greenville; Prof. J. 
L. Dicxey, of Asheville; Prof. Critten- 
den, of Concord; Rev. Dv, Barron, of 
Charlotte, Prof. Jonbn E Ruy, and 
others of our «wh Scate are among 


teaching, addressess, normal lessons, 
etc 

Mr. W. H. Dodd and wife, of Ral- 
eigb, who have had more than thirty 





y ars experience in Primary Claes 
w rk, assisted by Mr. Jo. H. Weath ; 
ers and wife, of the Baptist Taber- ‘ 
nacle School of Raleigh, will give 


practical illustrations of work among 
the little folks, using Kindergarten 
methods, ete. 

The President of the Chautauq's, 
assisted by Rov. B. W. Spilman, the 
Corresponding Secretary, and the lo- 
cal committees of Shelby, are worki: g 
to bring together a great crowd at this 
meeting, surpassing, if possible, the 
crowds that have attended the sessions 
heretofore. 

While it is expected that the Baptiat 
Sunday Schools of the State will send 
representatives, a cordial invitation is 
extended to all who feel interested to 
be present. 

We believe thess great summer ga'‘h- 
erings are not only very helpful to 
those who attend, but the influence is 
rapidly spreading over our State and 
quickening our Sunday school work 
along all the lines. 

Meeting this year at Shelby, near the 
mountains, a fiae opportunity is af 
forded our people for taking a week of 
recreation in connection with grect 
spiritual and intellectual enjoyment. 

N. B. BrovGurTon, 
President. 
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REFORMS ARE SLOW. 


Farmers Give Up Fasily---Grange ¥x- 
perience --Possibilities Thrown Away 
One s2riousdifliculty with farmers io 

any retorm movement is that they are 

not willing to wait for the real:z ition 
of their hopes and desires. They enter 
into the contest with much z:al—some 
times, however, lacking in discretion— 
and they expsct thatthe world will 
see things exactly as they appear to 
themselves. But tke busy may not at 
first stop to consider the jstice of the 
case that is presented. If the world 
moves right along and pays ro heed to 
the urgent appeals of the farmer for 

j istice and right, he too often gives up 

nis line of argument and tries some 

thing else, and when this fails he be 
comes thoroughly discouraged and 
says: “I will go no further. It is of 
no ue to try to get justice in this 
world.” Much of this spirit has been 
manifested in grange work. Thirty 
years ago farmers could readily soe 
that reforms were needed; that the in 
terests of agriculture were not pro. 
tected as other interests in this coun 
try, that the rights of farmers were 
not regarded as they should be, and 
that organization among tho tillers of 
the soil was needed to correct abuses 
and secure reforms that would ba 

benefit to all classes. But notwith 
standing the organization, strong as it 
was, and regardless of the jistice of 
the case, abuses were not corrected at 
once, and the reforms were of slow 


growth—so slow that many farmers 
1is'ened to domagogues and dissatiefie 


leaders in the Grange, who said that a 
new organization was needed, one that 
head more push and energy in it, and 
this thing and that thing was formu 
lated, and such theories were presented 
and promises made that farmers by 
scores and by hundreds were induced 
to give up the Grange and jin the new 
organizations. But allto no avail. I 
was simply dividing the farmers’ 
forces, and rendering the i: fluence of 
the depletion from the parent s‘cck, 
the Grange, unavoidable. Nearly all 
of the abuses corrected and reforms in 
augurated have been, through the in 
fluence of the Grange. Woaoat might 
have been accomplished if all farmers 
who j>ined the Grange had continued 
as active members can only be con 
jectured; while those who stayed by 
the organizition and those who later 
became members have not accomp 
lished all they desired, they have the 
eatisfaction of knowing that much pro- 
gress has been made, and they arecor- 
fi tent that by continued and persistent 
efforts, still greater gains wi!! be made 
in the future. 

The proposition to elect United States 
Ssnators by a direct vote of the people 
seemed an imporsible real'zition a few 
years ag>?. The recent vote in the 
House of R :presentatives for an amend 
ment to the Constitution to that cffect 
shows the growth of public sentiment 
in this direction, and if tho agitation 
ia continued it is only a question of 
time when such an amendment will be 
& ‘opted. Tais is only one instance whicb 
shows the wisdom of the policy **Learn 
t? Jabor and to wait.”—A,. Masecr, L'c- 
turer of National Grange 

———> +o ’ 

One of the cffissra of the battleship 
Texas, writing noms to his wife eave 
that the firat 13 inch shell thrown by 
the T-xaa into tae fortifications at Sin. 
tiago hore the following lascription 
painted upon it: 

*Ta God we trust 

Tais sheil to buet 








thoss who are to give illustrations of !..m dictates toat we bids ourselves in 


ALLIANCE PRICE LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS. 


Make all Postcffice Money Orders 
payable T. B. PARKER, 8S. B A, 
Raleigh, N. C., but address ail letters 
TO B. Barker, 8S. B. A, Hillsboro, 
aN. le 











NOTICE, 





Place your orders in time for your 
Grass, Clover, Oats and Turnip Seed. | 
Fortilizar Tarn Plows, one, two and | 





three horse. Yours truly, | 
T.B Barkgr., 

SBA } 

GROCERLES. | 


Baking Powder— 


Good Luck, 40 full lbs, per case $3 75 
Coffee —Roasted, Richmond, per Ib 
Ariosa....1050, Lion... 9 50, Levering’s..... 10 5U 
Coffee—Green, Richmond. per lb 
Bancy Rio wesc. 1456 | Fair Rio...cce cece 9 
Cc hols © Rio .rcoee 12 \Prime Rio..... 1 
Good Rio.....0c. 10 Choice Laguayra, 14 
Cheese—Cream per lb 
PUUMGs covcccssvess DE, DARCH.ssceccscecsess, 10 
Sardines— 
American, 100 tO CASC..ceccccssececeserees $325 
Flour— Richmond 


Bairs Best, Richmond....ccecccecee 
ancy. 
Dandy 







Seer eeeeeeerererses 


-rince:s aad eevececesccse 470 
Fish, White. per 100 Ibs. 2.0: conceccceccccese & 00 

Lye— per case 
Potash. Nickle.... $27 Se ee. wees 4 
Lye, Mendleson’s, 290 PETTITT TT Th) ee 

Lard, in tierces—about 350 Ibs per lb 


SOM DOUNG-cotcicsreiincnosiueresesreateatveses, 
HOKG PUPS. vsiscees 


seececcerseccevecesessscesce O36 


Relative prices various size pkgs: 
60 lb plain tubs...secceseseee ‘“* 1-8 0vVer tierces 
20 Ib woode tubs neu~7, " a " 

en pails... . i = bid 
40 lb tins, 2 in case. “+ te = = 
20 lb “ 4 o 3-8 - “ 
10 i * | * 


“ 3-4 . “ 
5lb “ 12 “ “ 7.8 oo? iy 





wie ees “ Io * es 
Molasses— per gal 
Porto Rico. Richmond....cceccsccsesseee 22 
Good New Orleans...ccccsccccscesecccses 19 
BG NOW CCIONDE: cociceneesssevicssesuaets 30 


Fair Porto Rico. 18 
New Crop Borbados. ‘No. A. Wilmington, 30 





New Crop Cuba, No 22 
WOIROd OMDB: <veccscseveccccesvesdeseess 17 
Syrup— 
Rr EAN ES IO ods ts aro bay: e.:9 ne ae-s 18 ¢. 
Vanilla Gem Crystal Mise daearee 21 ¢. 
No. 4 Sugar.. Wenders dies avian agers 16 ¢ 
No. 17 Sugar..... sleieiavevecvie's cocegrer ene 
Lamp Oils (f 0 b) Norfolk — 
IMOOIN...scsascccssuseesnesssseseeeseesnece. SH 
Pratt’s astraloil .... ecececcccccccccccscecs IG 
RMPUAAANO TOU oicscccevcsesesecssececsesecs OOS 
Spices and Peppers— per lb 
Race Ginger, best quality........ “* 8 
MIOVOB:vievsicesencaies 10c | Alspice .....00. 10 
Black. Pepper, best sifted, Richmond.... 10 
Rice — 
BMIOG, FROAG «5 ccicees GC |’ GOK. sscccesacceces OO 
Fancy heads......0... « +. 6% 
Large Homin Richmond... $225 
Small Grits. Richmond....... 225 
Sugar, New York— 
Granulated.......5 374 | Best Soft A .... 5 62% 
RPORIGRCIONONS: A isepccccecawene's een canereses OE6 
Extra C, white......481| Extra ©, yellow... 444 
Soda, Baking. per lb 


Arm and Hammer. per C9S8....seccosvccceees 340 
2 


Baking Soda in kegs, 112 108 ...-ssecesees 
Starch— per case 
Jelluloid, large siz, 64..... sescsscsseccsees$ 509 
Helluloid, small size 64. eccccscncersecce SIM 





Corn, 40 Ib box eoccescccccsee 189 

Best Large Lump, 50 Ib PDORGR.o Sccsusecoucts 150 
Soap (Richmond)— 

Borax Spoon, 12 oz 100 cakes. ....3 75 


(Spoon with every cake.) 
White Rose, 12 oz 100 cakes. 
Lanox, 12 Om 100 cakes...........8 10 
White Doz, 6cz 200 cakes........ 3 00 


Salt (Wilmington)— 





100 lbs White Cotton..... ° 400 
200 lbs Factory Filled . 10) 
100 lbs Burlaps, Liverpool... cceccccece 44 


Axle Gi rease (Richmond) — 
id ** per gross, 3 50 
¢ +f ‘* per case, 90 





SEEDS (F. 0. B.) RICHMOND, VA. 


Clover— per bush 


Prime Red secesee eSB 35 | Choice Red..reee. $s » 
Mammouth ee eS eee cece 
Crimson prime .,, 255] ace choice... 250 


Bags charged extra 15 cents for above. 
Grass (bags included)— per bush of lbs 







Prime Red Top or Herds. 40 10 
‘anc .- - “ RL 
Prime Orchard Grass... 12% 14 
Choice Orchard grass ., 1 30 14 
Extra Crean Ky. Blue., 65 14 
rence, Kentucky .... ep 14 
Tall Meadow Oat ., - 130 11 


Wine Lawn grass .., Seco ee aa tae 2 25 14 


Meadow F'scue.. aneeneecensacoon & 2 14 

Perenial ves GIAAK. 5 <ccaceccacees case 14 

Italian Bye GYAGS.....-.sccccscccceses 10 14 

Choice Timothy, bag CXtTA...cssceeee 1 50 45 
Oats— Per bushel. 

Vo. Seay Winter, _ erececvcccces MO 
pr soossscccese 40 

Red Rust Poof, 48 





po ES 


White and black spring oats, choice 39 cts per 
bushel. 





Millet— 

GOPIMBAR. ccccccesseresccces eccccccccce Sl 15 per bus. 
ORs cccee ecrkinnns 20 DAODION s ccsesanvaccesses 20 
HARDWARE. 

Powder, best rifle, per Keg...scesceesrers $40 

Hames— 
No 24 hook, iron bound, per doZ.....++5 3 50 
No3 hook, iron bound, per dOZ....0cess 8 00 
No 16 hook, brass bound, per doZ....se+. 6 25 
Plow Lines— 
Cotton, with snaps, 33 feet long, AOZ 00s 185 
Madras Hemp with snaps, 33 feet “ 66. 1 85 


Fence Wire— 
Barbed wire put upin rolls of 100 pounds each, 
Five poands staple to the roll at 4c per pound. 
Galv. barbed, per 10) lbs. .. $2 
Poultry Netting, Galvenized-- 


Put upin rolls of 160 ranning feet. 


ee eee eeteeen 


2 inch mesh, $8 in, wide, per roll teeeeegeecsen 1 75 
20 8 Ras 6 f ve ae bo 

a Se: ae ee ee wee gy 
Sg, Seapets aiag shagesccseneasacee GOO 
Bush Hooks, best Nol, per doZ s.ceccceeceese BU 
Pite h. Forks, No 21 thimble ..... 360 







Strap and lock cap. 
No 22 strap........ 325! No 2 stra 


Shovels, All Right Steel _No D cscchacsecesss 
H & Co, Steel, No. 2. 


a) 
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BUCCIES, 
HARNESS, 
SADDLES, 


PHAETONS, 
BAROUCHES, 


SURREYS, 
retail prices. 
Harness. 


Morgan, 
Somerset, 
Kilgore, 


Saddles. 


goods warranted, and where not found 


merit and cheapness. 


if you intend to buy. 


ROAD WAGONS, 
SPRING WAGONS, from $9.00 and upwards. 


Our name is a guarantee of quality. 
with wholesale prices inserted, and all goods numbered and fully described. All 


they can be returned, in which ease we will refund money in full 
always that the best is the cheapest in the end. 
and the imitation are sold for less money, a positive evidence of demerit. 
pare our goods with articles bought elsewhere in order to convince yourself of 
We have all late and new designs, and illustrate nothing 
in our catalogue which we could not recommend. Catalogue is free, send for it 
Tt will save you money. 








$e 
Wholesale 
rices. 





Catalogue Number 2§ for Spring and Summer, 1898, just issued, will be 
sent FREE to anyone on receipt of name and post-office address. ss 


ROAD CARTS, 
EXTENSION TOP CARRIAGES, 
Less than one-half of regular 


Guaranteed for one year from date of purchase. 


Light Single and Double Harness, 

Georgia Harness, 
and every other conceivable kind; also Harness Parts of all 
kinds, Collars, Bridles and Blankets at prices to suit the times. 


Texas, 


Extra Fine Carriage Harness, 
Michigan Lumberman’s Harness, 


Kentucky Spring Seat, 
Leaping Horn, = Ladies’ and 
Two-Horn, Misses’ Sizes. 


from $2.00 up. Cost twice as much when bought at regular retailers. 


100-page Catalogue, fully illustrated, 


as represented or perfectly satisfactory 
Remember 
Good goods are always imitated, 
Com- 












$120 | 3 HOOP ..cceeesreeee$ 


2 . painted . : 
hoop, paintec seanessonents B00 


2 hoop, brass bound, 180} 3 hoop 






Horseshoes, per, keg, all sizes. wen oe 29° 
Mule shoes. 340 
Horseshoe Nails, Exce'sior, per Ib is coe 
Anchor, per lb ..se.-eeseee 12H 
Tobacco Flues, beet made, per 1D...sceseeses 454 
a No.1, Jer OZ vccccceccccccccscce S26 
sae la No.2) 70 seem evecseescqneess COU 
Kettles, 20 galloms....scsecesesssesnereeseeess es 
AG geale.cceseseceree $080 | 60 GAL. .ccscescccees 9.00 
Blacksmith Bellows, * ~> sasewseseeees 5 OU 
INCH cevecesececes 5 Bf 

Nails, cut, ae... Va 








3d headed # headed 
ld ** 
a * 


ma. | 
6d finish 
ia 
Nails, wire, from Raleigh, N. C., 30c. advanced 
over cut nails. 


Pagwe Ho. & RF.. BO | No.7, FB. ..ccccees 226 





No. 5, oe fo No. li. Dixie....... 2 5 
TE) EER - 105) Matt DE ..cvooce 1 
Gaathnak “for above, per we IDB... sccccces 1 75 
Stonewall Plow oe cccccccces 2 00 


Ca stings” Cee oe 
Plows, Double S.ovel Southern. “4 
Ma 


sta 

Steel for same, Ymitation’: 

Genuine. 

Grub or New ‘Ground |... 
Cane Mills, (freight paid)— 
Corn Shellers— 

Dixie, with fan... 4 85| Dixie, without, fan. 4 56 

Buckeye, with fan, 5 75 | Buckeye 5 22 

CUnton OF OOUIINON: cicasseseeseasceengnce 8H 

Black Hawk corn "sholler: eccrccvecceenes 2 (0 


Feed Cutters (f. 0. b. factory)— 


Telegraph No. 4 csabaeenensasandabae hit 
Baldwin No. 1, 6-in KNIVES .ccccccccecces 13 & 
propelle r, cutters, 6-in, knives.... 8 80 
8-in covccee 13 75 
Smith's patent lever straw cutter . = 50 
Blades. 4 

Hay Press, $25.00, f o b Goldsboro, N.C. 

Cultivators (f. 0. b. factory)— 

iron Age No. 1. plain .....,ccccsccesecese 27% 


tron Age, with viain wheel .......6.6 318 


Horse hoe combined, with plain wheel 4 15 

No6, 5- -tootn, plain 8 5 

H.H.combined * * 416 

Dixie, WIEN: ick: scacanas PPYTYYTTTTT Th 2 

with plain wheel |), 2 80 

* H combined with ‘plain’ wheel 3 06 

Combined narrow and cultivator ..sose. 8 70 
Garden wheel hoe, complete— 

6 0 coor$ BL 


Double w hog! 


Single wheel . 
ew el “i ( 


5 25 . tem. .4 28 


For lever adjustment attachments on 
above add 5(c. 





Harrison Cultivator, adjastable...ecrers 17 
Harrows— 

Clark's CULAR WAY .ccccsses-cccccccecvcseens 17 50 

Rival. 16 in, 12 acai shaseneaaess P 2 oi 

Maryland square, 1-horse......esceserese few 

Double V, i. horse. 15 tegth.. Recececesosees had 
Roofing— 


All kinds of tron, tin and felt roofing at lov 
prices. Write for special prices, 


Stoves — 


No. 7, 18-inch..... Y OO | No. 7, 20-inch ...e6. 
No. 8, 18-inch .11 00 | No. 8, 20-inch. 
Fire backs for above scees 
Che following ware goes with each stove above 
18traight Pot, ! Bulged Pot, 2 Bread Pana, 1'Tee 
Kettle, 1 Long Frying Pan, 1 Round Frying Pan, 
1 Griddle, 1 Elbow. 3 Joints of Pipe, 2 Pot Covers 
and Lifters. Every Stove guaranceec. 


ORGANS ‘delivered at any railroad sta- 
tion in North Carolina. arranted for 
ten years, 
Parior, Style 30.. 
Chapel “ 2... 


including 






. 42 & | Style 40 

638 % | Style 15, Chapel.. 6 ° 
Prices instruction book #n 
atool):— 

PLANS (delivered at any R. R. Station 


Uprigo t, Stylel.. 1K OY) | Style 2 ..ecesereesI80 tr 
. BIT WO | Suple 4 STs @ 


Sewing Machines-— 


Improved Farmers’ Allance with full set 
attachments and automatic bobbin 
winder Ji latest improvements, fine- 
ly finished, first-class in every particu- 
lar. Warranted by manutacturers for 
10 years, carefully adjusted, ready for 
immediate use ‘rice, treight pald to 
any railroad tation In North Caro- 
INA .coccccsccccccoccvccccccgocsccccosccccs BS 1S BO 


Furniture— 











And knock the Dagoes into dust Plow Bo! A gs ge foo 277, eieeneeanets ‘0 
Ia memory of the Maine, from her «feet ito mreelanspoeoeee i 
living sister, the Texas” “ 2x3-8. ver 100.. eT 
FN cage cere r «bad per wartessseseceeseeceeeeee 4 
en the times are perilous—R2 
these arc ¢ rtainly perl ustimes—wu-} Back Bands—Hooks per doz, 
Binch...ccccssereees WE] BI-BINCD covcccceses MC 
‘th: Rock thas has been c’eft to take Single Trees—hooxs or rings, per doz— 
us in And yet not hide ourselves. { Common ........ $1 60 | EXtracssccsseereeesB2 BU 
> to avoid responsibility, or the offenee | Webbing—per 10 feet | 
16 Cross, by failing to teatify | No. 0. 31-2 tnch...$2 75) No.1 3 1-2 inch,,$2 00 
. prevalent iniquities, whether; 4 xes ane tiie 
eon ap or ow Saene No; aise CUF | Car Clipper, 44 to 5G 108 vsss.srsrsssenevens $1 BO 
selvea so as to have our peraonal. epiri-|Chaupion © ‘ : 
{ tual life ‘‘hid with Oneins in God,” and | arrior ’ 8 60 
;yet stand nobly, uncompromisi oeys ' Axe handles, straight, per d0Z....+.++++s 8 
for the truth, 4 Grindstones, per 1D...csecseessevecserevens GC 


} No. 





No. 21, Suit Oak Antique, 3 pieces....... 
No. 24, ” P 6 
No. 28° 


" Polished _ 









No, 52, 26.1.0 
No, &), 8.00 
No. 70, “ “ * Eee, 
Beds. | 
Fpiral Springs. $2.50 to $4.50 
Woven ore - lo to 2.00 
Slats. .cccacesecvecvees 10 to 160 





—— 
= aa S ve ats? 
Plow traces, 04 8, 3, per. wien pairs. ae 80 Washing ea 

“ z 8.3 oF cence | SOT ore @ Eli * 3 

ee | ae I Cet Ba is | 
Cotton Rope, white, per lb. Wringers— 

medium white... Boss NO. 246 .svesesesecssmesssesesssssssess 228 

ecoccecvccce 110 OBS. ** 154 ccccceccocceccesonsccescccesvece 250 

OPER, BRO MR rss Ras ME ccencne  ae 

FOTOS, cccveces cane $2 08 | 100 Ibs. Sasdeceeeteet MID UPMGMOL GB: (oebeis.ovencesasasaceeseeuaees 260 
Buckets Buggies— 


Our Leader With: GOD iiss<cscetCeveccecccace 
Our nee: without top. 
No. 74%, Side Springs without top. eeeeeces 
No. 7 ’ Side Spri: gs, Canopy Top.....csece 
No. 123; “Our Hummer,” Canspy Top. ..ese 
Write for catalogue. 
Two-horse Dump Carts = Patent pee” 
* justable Saddles and hemes 
Ocala Road Carts seee ‘ 


OCALA WAGONS (albeit 


One-horse, 2 1- 4 inch thimble skein...ecees 

One-horse, 2 1-2 inch thimble cae oo 
Two-horse, 2 3-4 inch thimble skein. ceceses ° 50 
Two-horse, 3 inch thimble skein. ..ccsceeee 
One-horse, | 1-4 inch steel AX1@..ceseseesees 
One-horse, 1 3-8 inch 8166] @xle...ecccsseese 25 00 
T wo-horse, 1 1-2 inch steet axle....ccscececs 
Two-horse, 1 8-4 inch steel axle,,,...cecee0e 87 OS 


SSBRB 
=s28s 
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All wagons are furnished with box bed in 
two actions, spa one foe seat. If brake is 
wanted adc ) ved and seat = not wanted, 
deduct for bed $2.50. for seat $1.00, 


N. C. Official Farmers’ Alliance Guano, (8 per 
cent. Phos Ac., 244 per cent. Am., 3 per cent. 
Potash ) 

Progressive Farmer Guano (8 per cent. Phesa. 
Ac., 2 ver cent. Am., 114 per cent. Potash. 

N.C. Official Farmers’ Alliance Acid Phosphate, 
3 per cent. Av. Phosphoric Acid.) 

Write for prices. BUY NO OTHER! 
Mil! Stones (best N. C. Grit), write for prices, 
The Agency handles the Genuine “Iron Age” 

Cultivators and .Harrows and can save you 

money. 

Brethren having anything to sell, as well as 


those wishing to buy will de well to consult the 
Agency. 


ton it 
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[ay" PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


CANE MILLS. 
20000 in actu 
use. Correct) 
proportion: 
Strong, light rm 

ing and of f 
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defects in 
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Sein freight Pepe $21 to $42. 
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[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 1 ] 


be seen in the fields. In fact, having 
no fields for the sheep to pasture on, 
we have no sheep. This is one of the 
most surprising neglects and faults of 
our farming in the South. 

But what sheep we have are quite 
inferior in kind. They are taken with- 
out any intelligent choice. One ac- 
quires a flock of the kind because none 
better is known of orin reach. And 
without any settled method of improve- 
ment we can hope for but little profit 
from what we have, or any popular 
interest in bettering it. And yet we 
are by no means slow to catch on when 
some one else leads the way and makes 
it smooth and easy to follow. And in 
regard to sheep, I may say that when 
about a dozen years ago I imported 
gome of the Chevoit mountain sheep 
to improve my flock of common sheep 
in Macon county, N. C., I found quite 
an interested desire on the part of 
neighbors to get as much benefit from 
them as possible. 

And a neighbor who brought here a 
flock of Shropshires and has kept them 





’ until quite recently, has never wanted 


‘ 


buyers for all the spare rams at the 
profitable prices of ten, down to five 
dollars each, and thus the dark faces 
of this breed have become common all 
oyer this county. But this is only a 
trivial matter as compared with what 
has been done by leading breeders in 
the South, especially in K sntucky, 
where there are some of the best South. 
downs in existence. 

Now these sheep mentioned are all 
mutton sheep as well as good wool pro 
ducers. And mutton is not a popular 
meat here. But why not? It is the 
most digestible and nutritious of all 
meats. It is tender, and if well fed, is 
of the very best flavor. Why it should 
be otherwise is easily explained by the 
unskillful manner of dressing the car- 
cass. This I will not discuss now, but 
at another time. But a well fed sheep 
properly dressed makes beyond a ques 
tion the best of all kinds of meat. It 
is avery convenient kind, too, fora 
lamb, as in the time of Abraham, who 
entertained his angel visitor with a 
‘amb tender and good,” is quickly 
made ready for the table at any time, 
and is not too much to keep in good} 
condition, while asmall family is mak- 
ing away withit. ButI would espe- 
cially impress on your readers the ad- 
vantage and profit to be derived from 
the fleeces of the flocks. We pay out 
millions of dollars a year to foreigners 
for wool to nake our own clothing, 
when we might grow our own wool for 
less than half what we pay to them for 
what we buy. Itis oneof the most 
effective means of getting rich to pro- 
duce everything we can for our own 
use, and sell as much as we can for the 
money. The South has been enriched 
by the cotton crops of a century. It 
has brought into the South more money, 
four times over, than all the gold mines 
in the world, all these years. 

But wool is an equally common staple 
for the world’s clothing, and we can 
grow wool for half the cost of that 
grown anywhere else on account of 
our mild and genial winters, in which 
pastures will support the flocks, and 
lambs may come at the new year in 
the open fields. The very lay of the 
land favors the keeping of sheep. We 
have our ranges of mountains and hills, 
with the slopes down to the low lands, 
where the cotton flourishes. Grass 
grows so abundantly that some dis 
heartened farmers, unable to check 
the growth of it, have sacrificed their 
farms to others who have made the 
whole purchase money back the first 
year cff this hateful grass. There is 
no other grass land in the world, and 
nolocality where so many fodder plants 
may be grown, and sone where so lit 
tle hand feeding is needed for a flock 
as in the South. We have as many 
acres lying idle in old field, washing 
and wasting its natural fertility by 
neglect, as would feed everyone of the 
forty million sheep kept now in the 
United States, and these might bring 
in a profit of in all a full hundred mil- 
lions of dollars every year. This is 
far more than we are making of our 
cotton crop in the shape of profit, or 
even of income over money actually 
spent on it. Think of it, that the Eog- 
lish farmer pays the high rent of his 
land, rarely less than $7 to $10 an acre, 
mostly from the income from sheep. 
He calls the sheep the rent-payer. And 

‘¢ is this surely. We have here in the 
Youth a better climate for sheep than 
hat of England, cheaper land, a home 


arket for the wool of fifty million 
eep which we are now paying for to 
arly every other country in the 
eld with the money we make from 
*cotton, when we might grow this 
al, and by doing this so increase the 
ility of the soil as to double the 
rage yield of cotton acre, thus 
ag no more land, and getting twice 
wee times the money fromit. And 
e want to do this is to cover these 
old fields with grass, and 
to them flocks of sheep, by 
soil will be preserved from 
productive. 
next article I will describe what 
: is the best sheep in the South. 
. H. Srmwakt. 
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THE QUESTION OF FORAGE, 


On the subject of raising forage for 
sheep, Prof. Thomas Shaw says, 

“The question of growing summer 
forage for sheep is yet in its beginnings. 
For the past two seasons we have pas 
tured eheep at our State farm on for- 
age grown thus, and with very much 
success. On ten acres of light soil with 
@ sandy and gravelly subsoil, we pas- 
tured 86 head of sheep and lambs from 
May 1 to November 5. The major por- 
tion of the soil had not been given any 
manure for years, although cropped 


years. 
furnished, nine tons of cured food and 
six tons of green food were taken from 
the same land. The sheep had plenty 
of food, insomuch that they kept in 
fine condition, and the lambs made a 
good growth. The latter weighed 130 
pounds on an average when sold at 
legs than one year old, and they brought 
at the experiment station five and a 
half cents per pound live weight. Oae 
of the lambs served at the dining rooms 
of the Commercial Clubin St. Paul, 
was pronounced by good judges of the 
very highest quality, as good as the 
best that England can produce. 
“The chief of the foods grown were 
clover, winter rye, corn and rape grown 
together, sorghum and dwarf HE:sex 
rape. The sheep were pastured on 
these in turn. The winter rye fur 
nished an excellent bite for fall and 
spring. Next came a plat of peas, oats 
and raps sown together. This plat 
was eaten down three times. After 
these came corn and rape. The corn 
and rape furnished an excellent food. 
The sheep were puton toit when it 
was about a foot high. The weak point 
of this pasture was that it did not come 
again. After the corn and rape, sor. 
gbun followed. And rape followed 
sorgoum. Thus the sheep had abun- 
dant supplies of food during all the 
season. When the forage was wet 
from rain, the sheep were pastured on 
the grass. Movable fences were uzed. 
“This system of growing forage for 
sheep will some day be adopted in all 
arable sections of the United States, 
that is to say, it will be adopted in a 
modified form. Farmers who keep 
sheep will sow one or mire kinds of 
pasture for them to tide them over the 
dry period that usually iollows the 
spring months. The advantages of 
the system include the following: Is 
enables the farmer to kcep a much 
larger number of sheep than would be 
possible in the absence of such forage. 
2. It en. bes him to grow a betier 
quality of mutton because of the suc 
culence of the food. 3 The system is 
death to every form ot weed growth. 
4 It does not impair the fertility of 
the land;and5 The crop that follows 
such depasturing are evre io furnish 
an abundant growth in a normal sea 
son. Minnesota alone by adopting 
such a system generally could grow all 
the sheep in the Uaited S.ates without 
using ono acre of iand now under cul 


tivation.” 
oo 


_— 

The American Shropshire Registry 
Asscciation has announcad its speciai 
cash premiums to be given at the fairs 
and expositions of 1898 They are lib 
eral, and should stimulate active com- 
petition between Shropshire breeders 
throughout the country. All leading 
State Fairs are on the list. 8s Louis 
will have $25 in two speciais. Write 
Secretary Mortimer Levering, Lafay- 
ette, Ind., for full particulars. 


A meee 
THE CARE Of HARNESS. 


Give the harness a good oiling at 
least once a year. Tako it apart so 
that every portion can be cleaned and 
well oiled. If the hariess is badly 
soiled, wash before oiling. Soak in 
soapsuds made by dissvlvirg a small 
quantity of hard soap in enough water 
to cover the harness perfectly. Soak, 
then use a atiff brush and carefully re- 
move every particle of dirt, then rinse 
thoroughly in lukewarm water. Al 
ways dry the harness in a shady place 
so that the leather will not become 
stiff and hard. After the water has 
dried off perfectly, but while the leather 
is still soft, apply some good harness 
oil. After a couple of hours, if there 
be any supe: flous oil left that did not 
penetrate the leather wipe it cff or it 
will become sticky and accumulate 
dust which will not come cff except by 
scraping. 

See that every part of the harness is 
made strong enough for the heaviest 
pulling. If any part is weak have it 
repaired immediately. Be very par- 
ticular to have good strong lines sup- 
plied with good snaps which work 
well. Have the collar well fitted to 
the horse before commencing heavy 
work, The shoulders of the horse may 
have changed since last fall, especially 
if it be a young horse, In order to 
have a collar fit well, each horse must 
have its own separate collar, which 
should not be worn by any other horse. 
See that the collar is always kept clean 
and properly fitted and with the ue 
of a little common sense the horse will 
not be likely to have sore shoulders. 





If caught in a rain and the harness 


- 


every season for at least six successive | 
In addition to the forage thusj_ 


becomes wet, it should not be removed 
immediately. Cover the horse witha 
light blanket after being put into the 
barn and let the harness remain on for 
a couple of hours. This will prevent it 
becoming stiff and hard. This treat- 
ment may seem cruel to the horse, but 
it is far more cruel to put on the stiff, 
unyielding harness in the morning and 
make the horse workin it. Whenthe 
weather is very warm in summer it 
will not be necessary or even desirable 
to blanket the horse, but simply leave 
the harness on him until the water has 
dried cff. 

The harness should never be kept in 
@ damp place, as the bits, buckles, etc., 
will become rusty, while the leather 
will mold rand rot. As an example of 
what good care of the harness will do, 
I will state that I have used a pair of 
herness for 15 years, and they are still 
good for several seasons. I have also 
used one pair of leather fiy nets for 16 
seasons. LO. Follo, Minnesota, in 


American Agriculturist. 
oe 


THE RAW RECRUITS. 








A writer in a recent issue of Harper’s 
Weekly gives an interesting account 
of a day he spent with the volunteers 
from the Biue Grass region. It will 
doubtless remind some of an exaggara- 
ted account of the acts of our own Tar 
Heel recruits for soldiers are pretty 
much alike the world over. We clip 
the following anecdotes from the 
article referred to: 

These mountaineers created a good 
dea! of interest. Twenty five per cent. 
of them were rejected, I wastold, be- 
cause of their extraordinary height. 
One big fellow went to town, turned 
into & saloon, and called for whiskey. 
“I haven’t hud a drink for ten 
years,” he said. ‘I came down here 
to fight for the United States and to 
free Cuba, and they won’t let me fizht, 
so I’m going back home and tell them 
that they say down here that I am too 
big to figtt. I haven’t had a drink for 
ten years, but I am going to get ona 
big drunk now.” And he did. 

The rest of the rejected cavalrymen 
went bcme weeping and cursing by 
turns. 

It was a contrast to the camp of the 
regulars, this camp of volunteers. It 
was like a picnic ground. All the sol- 
diers who were wot on duty seemed to 
go whore they pleased and do what 
they pleased. One sentinel walked his 
beat with a girl on his arm, andI my- 
self saw a typical scene. A Lieutenant 
was escorting the Colonel’s daughter 
through one of the camps, and a senti 
nel stopped and presenied arms. 

**Why, is that George?” eaid the girl. 
*‘Dear me, I didn’t kKuow you! Can't 
you sbake hands witn me?” she added 
so the sérious soldier, who stood at 
rigid attention. 

George grinned helplessly, and with 
@ comical compromise between his 
dignity as a soidier and his personal 
relations with bis superior, said, **Yes, 
{ can, if Jim there wil let me.” 

Lieutenant Jim at once let him, 

*"May I see your gun?” said the Colo- 
nel’s daughter, 

*Sure,” said George; ‘‘with pleas- 
ure,” 

Lieutenant Jim smiled uneasily and 
looked conscientious. 

‘You go to the guard house for that, 
George,” he said. “‘Don’t you kaow 
you metu’t give up your gun to any 
body Dut your commanding c flicer?” 

*‘L am the commanding officer here,” 
said the Colonei’s daugter, and the gal- 
jaunt Lieutenant took cff nis hat. I do 
006 think George weat to the guard 
house. 

At first the volunteers almost starv- 
ed. So cue morning a company lined 
up before che Colonel's tent, sang him 
a song, and told him how hungry they 
were. Then they said they bad are 
quest to make which they feared he 
might not grant. Tne Colonel toia 
them to make the request fearlessly. 

**Picase, sir, have you a calendar?” 
asked a deep voice, respectfully, at one 
end of the line, 

*“‘A calendar?” said the Colonel. 
“Why, certainly. Orderly—but what 
do you want with a calendar?” he 
asked, a bit mystified. 

**Please, sir,” said a equeak from the 
little man, at the other end of the 
line, ‘‘we should like to eat the dates.” 
And thereupon the soldiers ran. 

Now this dearth of food got abroad 
and proved a blessing. It touched 
the hearts of the mothers in bear grass 
aod biue grass, and now these boys 
have the fat of the land in plensy. 

That aiternoon there was a regimen. 
tal arillin one of the pasture-lands of 
Ashland, through knee-deep blue 
grass, and with the singing of meadow: 
larks overhead. 

At dusk the crowd melted away, and 
the star and crescent rose over the 


sank among the hills of the capital, 
where iived that gallant Crittenden, 
who, with 150 other Kentuckians, went 
to Cuba in 1851 to fight the fight we are 
fighting today. Orittenden and fifty 





Kentuckians were captured, and shot 
in platoons of six. It was when he was 





ordered to kneel, with his back to the 
firing soldiers, that he made his famous 
assertion : 

*“*A Kentuckian kneels only to his 
God, and faces his enemy.” 

And he died standing, and with his 
front to Spain. All these volunteers 
know this story, and when they get to 
Cuba they will have something more 
than the Maine to remember. They 
will remember Crittenden. 


—_—_———» +] oe 
DEVIL QUOIES HOLY WRIT. 


And now a literary bureau of some 
of the cigarette makers is sending out 
a bcok in which a hired liar undertakes 
to prove that the ‘‘ccfiin nails” are not 
harmful. 

Might as well take a hand full of 

ashes from a crematory urn and hand 
them to a wailing mother and tell her 
that it was her child and insist that 
she be comforted. 
wretched victim of the cigarette is evi 
dence suffizient to convict. But apart 
from observation, men high and emi 
nent in the science of medicine main 
tain that they are poison to both soul 
aud body. Dr. Laslie E. Keeley says: 
‘‘Manufacturers strenucusly deny the 
infusion of opium or other drugs and 
well they may be expected to do s0, 
for the appalling evidences of their 
work confront them in the wreckage 
of innocent youth that has resulted 
and the attitude of mothers every: 
where who are calling for legal help to 
protect their boys by prohibiting the 
traffic. Such denial, however, counts 
for but little, as it eminates from these 
who do not hesitate to justify any 
kind of resuits for the revenue it brings 
to their cc ffers.” 
Even the New York Journal draws 
the line on cigarettes, and says that a 
young man stands but little show to 
work for it, who uses them, and refers 
to the literary bureau’s eminations as 
‘lying adveatisements.” 

However, we are not surprised that 
the cigarette manufacturers employ 
aole liars to defend their product. 
Even the prostitute proclaims her 
virtue—and Satan has reproved sin. 

The time is coming when cigarettes 
will bs outlawed. The victims of them 
multiply, and Dr. Keeley ssays, ‘‘the 
habit is rapidly sapping the founda- 
tions of society through its enticement 
and contamination of youth.” Even 
the chief liar of the literary bureau 
concedes that cigarettes are irjurious 
to the immature. How shockingly 
candid! When is the habit formea!— 
Fairbrother’s Farrago. 

—_— 2 ome 

When you ccme to pay your stamp 
tex on all your papers and documenis, 
ou your bank checks, your notes and 
@ thousand other things, you will not 
only ‘‘Remember the Maine,” but also 
remember that the Republican Con 
gress refused to plece a special tax on 
the powerful trusts, which were able 
to bear it, but put the tax upon the 


poor people of the country, who pay 
most of the taxes anyway. Homer 
Davenport had an expressive cartoon 
the other day in which he reprex nted 
a@ game of leap frog devised by the Re- 
publican party. The fat and bloated 
trusts were all bent over in }1ine be- 
tween the War Tax and tho poor man, 
but when the War Tax jumped all the 
Trusts leaned over and lit on the poor 
man.—Charlotte News. 
or 
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Darham, N. C. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—A. D. K. Wallace, 
Raleigh, N. O. 

Trustee Business A ney Fund—wW. 
A. Graham, ple vk 

XEOUTIVE OOMMITTEE OF THE NORTH 
EOAROLINA FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANOR. 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, 


monument of the Great Commoner and | N. ©. 


John Graham, Warrenton, N. C. 


W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. O. 
A. F. Hileman, Concord, N. C. 
Dr. J. E Person, Pikeville, N. C. 


Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N. OC. 
STATE ALLIANOB JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 
Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. O. 

Raleigh, 





T. Ivey, Cary, N. O. 


A look at the | 


POTASH. | 


To underfeed and overwork 
an animal is not economy. It 
is equally unwise to treat your 
soil in like manner. In these 
days of small profits it is neces- 
sary to get the largest crops 
| from the least number of acres. 
| This can be accomplished by 
, thorough cultivation, suitable 
| rotation and proper use of fer- 
'tilizers. Failures occur when- 
| ever fertilizers are deficient in 
| Potash. 


If you want to learn all about fertilizers, their com- , 
position, use and effect, send for our free illustrated 
pamphlets on this subject. 





, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., N. Y. 





(a@s~ Did YOU ever think that, at $1 
a year, THE PROGRESSIVE F'ARMER is the 
cheapest paper published in North Car- 
colina? It costs lots of money to run it. 
Every cther $1 Carolina paper thatin 
any way approacbes it in size,uses pat- 
ent outsides,or is merely a re hash from 
some other paper. THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER is all home print, 8 large pages 
every week, and contains something 
for every member of the family. Now 
is the time to subscribe. Give us a 
trial. We send it now at $1 per year, 
6 months for 50 cents or 3 months for 
25 cents. Give us a trial. 





ByRzeae, Chester White, 
Jersey Red & Poland China 
han PiGsS. Jersey, Guernsey & Hol. 
foe stein Cattle. Thoroughbred 
, Sheep, Fancy Poultry, Hunting 

and House Dogs. Catalogue, 
ochranville, Chester Co., Pa, 


oa rs 
ais 
shia 













liy Warranted. 


&G>~ Delivered at your R.R. Station and ample time 
for building and testing allowed before acceptance, 


OSGOOD SCALE CO., BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


NO BETTER MEDIUM IN THE 
SOUT H. 





ApRIAN, MicH., March 4th. 1898. 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh N. C.: 
GENTLEMEN:—We _ _—ibenneve_—_—i that 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is 88 vaiuable 
an advertising medium as any other 
farm journal, in the Scuthern States, 
for our busiress. 
Yours trulv, 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., 
Dr. J. H. REYNOLDS, 
Special Advertiser. 








Lalu DAILY SERUE 


—To— 

ATLANTA, CHARLOTTE, 
AUGUSTA, ATHENS, - 
WILMINGTON, NEW ORLEANS, 
CHATTANOOGA, NASHVILLE 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
WASHINGTON, NORFOLK, 
RICHMOND. 


Schedule in Effect March 8, 1898. 



















































































SOUTHBOUND. 
No. 408. No.41, 
Lv. New York, Penn. R. R. *1100am *900 pn 
Lv. Philadelphia, “ 12pm 2l205an 
Lv. Baltimore ” 315pm 2560an 
Ly. Washington. * 440pm 430an 
Lv Ricnomoad, A.C.L.. 856pm 9 05 an 
Lv. Norfolk, S.A. L., *830 pm *905 an 
Ly. Portsmouth, bd 845pm 92%an 
Ly. Weldon, *"*1128 pm *11 65 an 
Ar. Henderson, “*1256am_  *1 48 pn 
Ar. Durham, “+7 382am +416 pn 
Lv. Durham, " *7U0pm = tlu 19am 
Ar. Kaeigh, bed *2\6am *340 pn 
ar. Santord, ” 333am 605 pn 
Ar Southern Pine, “ 423am 658 pn 
Ar. Hamlet, * 607am 660pm 
Ar. Wadesboro, bad 553am 8lipn 
Ar. Monroe oe 643 am 916 pm 
Ar. Wilmington, of _yesnecks *126 pn 
ar. Chariotte, 7750 am #1025 pu 
Ar.Chester, "#803. am *1U 56 pn 
Ly. Commbia, C_N. & L.R.R. .......  *600 pm 
Ar. Clinton, 8S. A.L. *945am *12i4an 
Ar. Greenwood, va 10 35 am 107 an. 
Ar. Abbeviile, * 11 03 am 135 an 
Ar. Elberton, * RUVipm 248an 
ar. Athens, ad 113 pm 3 45 an 
Ar. Winder, i 156 pm 4283 an 
Ar. Atlanta, (Centraltime) 250pm 52Wan 
NORTHBOUND. 
(Central time) No. 402, No. 38 

Lv. Atlanta, S.A.L. *1200n'n ¥*750 pn 
Lv. Winder, ne 240pm 1040 pn 
Lv. Athens, vm 313 pr: 1119 pn 
Lv. Elberton, ed 415pm 123lan 
Lv. Abbeville bd 5615 pm 185 an 
Lv. Greenwood, » 54lpm 2zl3an 
Lv. Clinton, * *630 pm *255an 
Ar. Columbia, C.N.& L.R.R.. .......  *745 an 
Lv. Chester, S.A.L. *813pm_ *4 25 am 
Ar. Charlotte, “ *1025pm = *7 50 an 
Lv. Monroe, * *940pm 616 
Lv. Hamlet, 3 *li 15 om 8 00 an 
Ar. Wilmington yee ... *1200 pn 
Ly. Southern Pines, * *“200am *900an 
Lv. Raleigh, bad *16am 112% an 
Ar. Henderson. ad 328am *12 59 pn 
Ar. Durham, +732am +416 pn 
Lv. Durham, nt +700pm +1019 an 
Ar. Weidon, bed 455 am *245 
Ar. Richmond, A.C L 8Vam 735 ad 
Ar. Washington, Penn.R. R., 12 31 pm 1130pu 
Ar. Baltimore, bed 1486 pm 103 an 
Ar Philadelphia, “™ 350pm 350 an 
Ar. New York “ *623pm *6 53am 
Ar. Portsmouth, 8.A.L.  725am  520pm 
Ar. Norfolk, ° *735am *5 35 4 
~~ *Daiiy. +Daily Ex. Sunday. 

i -. The Atiants 
Nos. 402 and 403,-- sis ftsnu 


Vestibule Train of Pullman Sleepers anc 
Coaches between Washington and Atlanta 
also Puilman Sleepers between Portsmout) 
and Chester, 8S. C, 


ee 

Nos. 31 and 48.--)77b°.8. 43 eB 
Coaches and Pulman Sleepers between Ports 
mouth and Atlanta, Company Sleepers be 
tween Columbia and Atlanta. 

Both trains make immediate connections a 
Atlanta for Montgomery. Mobile. New Or 
laans, T'exas. California, Mexico, Chattanooga 
Nashville, Memphis, Macon, Florida. 


For Tickets, Sleepers, etc., apply to 


Rale N.O. 
H. 8. LEARD, T. P A. igh, 
Z. P. SMITH, C. T, A. 


E. ST. JOHN, H. W. B. GLOVE 
Vice-President and Gen’! Mgr. _‘ Traffic 3 

V.E. McBEE T. J. ANDERSON, 
Gen'] Superintendent. n’ K 





General Office, 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 








The State Normal and 
Industria! College 


Offers the young women of the State 
thorough professional, literary, clas- 
sical, scientific. and industrial educa- 
tion. Annual Eapenses $90 to $130. 
Faculty of 30 members. More than 
400 regular students. Has matricula- 
ted about 1 500 students, representing 
every county in the State except two. 
Practice and Observation School of 
about 200 pupils. To secure board in 
dormitories all free tuition applica- 
tions must be made before August 1. 

Correspondence invited trom those 
desiring competent trained teachers. 

For catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address 

PRESIDENT McIVER, 

GREENSBORO, N. C. 


POMONA HILl NURSERIER 
POMONA, N. O. 


Two miles west of Greensboro, N. C., on the 
Southern Railway. Well known for thirty 
years. Up with the times with all the new as wel} 
as the old fruits that are suited to my trade, 
which extends from Maine to Texas. The new 


.&Jan frnits and all other good fruit and flow- 
erm I havo, as shown in my new illustrated 
catalogue, free to all. ents wanted. 

(1898) J. VAN LINDLEY. Pran'y 











MOSELEY’S 3 
OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. - : 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. €0., CLINTON, LOWA. = 














DO YOU WISH 
TO BUY, SELL 
OR EX .HANGE 


LANDS? 


If so, don’t simply put a 
notice on some old red oak 
but spend just a little more 
money and tell 


80.000 PEOPLE. 


3 EE SOY 
what Kind of lfand you 
have by putting an ad. in 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
In ail this vast concourse 
of readers, is it not reagon- 
able to suppose that you 
will find some one that 
just the kind of land you 
have, and will pay you 
what it is worth? So many 
people wish to odvertise 
land for sele in THz Pro 
GRESSIVE FARMER that we 
have decided to make a 
Special and Unusually 
Low Ad. Rate to all wish- 
ing to buy orsellland. If 
you are one of these, and 
wish to save money, write 
us for our Special Offer. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


POLK’S 


Wiihenia Cure 


—Is A— 


CU RH! 














Diphtheria can only be cured by 
the application of a remedy that 
will destroy the life of the germ 
organisms that producsit. Such a 
remedy is 


. POLK’S 
DIPHTHERIA 
CURE. 


It is neither a caustic nor a pow- 
erful acid. It does not eat away 
the membrane; it simply perme- 
ates it and destroys the little build. 
ers of it. leaving it to come away 
of itself, without violence and 
without leaving the throat raw and 
liable to hemorrhage, as it will be: 
under any violent treatment. While 
so ¢ fficaciouse as to deserve the name 
of a specific, it is perfectly harm- 
less in all cases and under all cir- 
cumstances. 

All that is asked for it is a 
prompt and honest trial, according 
to directions, and it will certainly 
effect a cure, as is proven by the 
fact that it has done so in hundreds 
of well authenticated cass, as our 
certificates will show. It does ite 
own advertising. Only one dollar 
& bottle. 


—MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY— 


Mrs. Nita Polk Denmark, 


404 N. East Street, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


CONSUMPTION 
and BRONCHITIS 
CURE. 


We learn, ‘from a reliable source, 
that Judge Geo. E. Hunt, of Lexing- 
ton, N. C., has discovered a medicine 
of his own make, that is a sure cure 
for Consumption and Bronchitis All 
who are suffering with either disease, 
would do well to address him at Lex- 
ington, N.C. He has this medicine in 
any quantity desired at the low price 
of 50 cents per bottle. 











Remember the Main 


thing in buying wire fence is to get one which 
will stand the fost. he only twelve years old 





T 
standby is built by the 
PAGE WOVEN WIBE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 

















